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UNCLE JABEZ. 



CHAPTER I. 

HOME AND ITS INMATES. 

My father was one of that numerous class of 
persons who may be seen regularly coming at 
an early hour in the morning &om most of the 
suburbfiui districts roimd London, and making 
their way to different parts of the great city, 
where they finally disappear, and are visible 
no more until evening. He was a clerk in a 
mercantile house. 

It was a long walk to and fro, but my father 
did not mind it, so that his wife and children 
enjoyed the fresh coimtry air. Perhaps the 
exercise did him good, after sitting all day at 
his desk. Then the rents were so much lower a 
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little way out of town, that we had a small 
house, and a garden, for less than we should 
have been obliged to pay for a couple of rooms 
in the crowded heart of the metropolis. 

My father loved the country. I think that 
he had been accustomed to live there years ago. 
I never rightly imderstood, until long afterwards, 
what made my &ther so poor. He had not 
always been so. I once heard it said that he 
had been " over conscientious '* with regard to 
some lawsuit in which he was unfortunately 
engaged; and I honoured him for it in my 
heart, but dared not ask any particulars. Uncle 
Jabez, of whom I shall presently have a good 
deal to tell, said that my father was a fool, and 
that he should have remembered his wife and 
children. But my mother replied that he had 
acted like a just man and a Christian, and had 
done what was right in the sight of God. 

I never remember things being different to 
what they were; but my eldest brother William 
told me that he had a dim recollection of living 
in a large house, where there were many ser- 
vants, and a beautiful garden, with a fountain in 
it, and an ancient sundial, and flowers such as 
he had never seen growing anywhere else: I 
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suppose he must have meant hot-house flowers. 
It was like a dream, he said. We often used 
to talk about that garden, but never before our 
parents. 

My father was a man of strong futh, and pos- 
sessed of a peculiarly bright and cheerftd spirit ; 
the one being the natural consequence of the 
other. It is Dr. Johnson, I think, who says, 
" that the habit of looking on the best side of 
everything is worth a thousand a-yecu*." My 
£oLther had that habit ; but he would have quoted 
good Archbishop Leighton, rather than Dr. 
Johnson, in support of it. "Sorrow," writes 
the former, "is like the two-£GU)ed picture, which, 
beheld on the one side as painful, hath an un- 
pleasant visage; yet go round a little, and 
look upon it as thy Father's will, and then it 
is smiling, beautiful, and lovely." 

It was impossible to be dull when my father 
was at home. I have heard my mother make 
the same remark; but then he was but little 
at home. He had ever "a word in season," 
a happy thought, a cheerful suggestion that 
seemed to set everything in the right light. 
He appeared to be always looking up, and thus 
escaped many things which would have proved 
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a stumbling-block to others of a less buoyant 
and trustfiil spirit. He bad the knack of saying 
things which associated themselves, as it were, 
with the common events of every-day life, and 
were never afterwards forgotten. I will parti- 
cularize one instance of this. 

One Sunday, when we were at dinner — he 
never dined at-home on any other day — my 
father told us of the message which was sent 
by two Polish Jews to a colporteur at Rotterdam, 
accompanied by a piece of salt: "As a man 
cannot live without salt, so he cannot live 
without Christ.'^ "Never forget that, boys," 
said he, " for it is a great truth ; " and we 
never did forget it. For a long while I seldom 
helped myself to salt without thinking of it ; 
and to this day the memory of that beautiful 
message often comes into my mind at such 
times. I know now that it was indeed a great 
truth. 

My father was a well educated man, and a 
gentleman in every sense of the word ; reserved 
but not proud to his superiors ; kind and cour- 
teous to those beneath him — ^for even a poor 
man may be courteous; and a good husband 
and father. We used to count the hours until 
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his return. I do not know whether my mother 
did the same. It is not unlikely; for about 
that time the shining braids of her soft brown 
hair were always re-arranged beneath the neat 
little cap that she wore ; and she used to stand 
at the window^ with the baby in her arms, 
ready to catch the first glimpse of him as he 
came toiling up the dusty road, for our cottage 
stood on the brow of a hill. I remember how 
he quickened his pace when he saw them ; and 
how brightly my mother used to smile ; and 
how we children rushed out to meet him with 
many a joyful shout. 

At the time of which I write I had two 
brothers and one sister. A green grave in the 
churchyard contained all that was mortal of 
the loveliest of our household band, for whom 
we still wore mourning. My mother had given 
her the name of Mary, but we all called her 
" Sunshine," because she was so glad and beau- 
tifal, and because of her. bright, golden hair. 
Her death was one of my first great griefs. 
But we knew that she had gone away to be 
with the Saviour in heaven. William, my eldest 
brother, was a fine, high-spirited boy, brave 
as a lion, and yet gentle as a lamb. He was 
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thoughtful beyond his' years, and a great com- 
fort to my poor mother; whereas I was only 
a continual source of trouble and anxiety, 
although I do not believe that she thought so. 
"There are some," says the Eev. R. Bonar, 
"whom God cannot trust with health; they 
need sickness to keep them low, and make them 
walk softly." I suppose that was the case with 
me. I was seldom yell f©r long together, and 
required much careful nursing, and many little 
luxuries which it grieved my dear mother to be 
unable to procure for me. I remember hearing 
her say one day to my father, "If he had only 
some good jelly, or a glass or two of port wine 
occasionally, it might strengthen him; but it 
is as much as I can do," added she, with a sigh, 
"to procure even necessary food." 

" Poor lad I " replied my father, " I wish we 
could afford it. But it is a comfort to know 
that, if it is God's will, he can make him better 
without the aid of these things.* nothing is 
impossible to God." 

After a time I did get better; but I was 
never very strong. 

The next in age to myself was poor little 
" Simshine " ; and she was shining now in 
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heaven. Then came my sister Alice — "good 
for nothing/' as some one says, "but to love 
and be loved by all the rest;" and lastly, a 
little baby-brother who was called Charley. 

Our house, as I have said, was small — but 
then we had a good-sized garden, which my 
brother and myself, assisted of an evening by 
my fsither, managed to weed, and keep in 
tolerable order. As we grew older, this garden 
became a source of profit as well as amusement. 
The cottage was a detached one, healthy from 
its elevated position, but much exposed to the 
wind, which used to go sweeping round it in 
winter, imtil the walls seemed actually to 
tremble at its violence. Many a time have I 
trembled too in my little bed, as I listened to 
it. But I knew who it was who " hath ascended 
up into heaven, or descended, who hath ga- 
thered the wind in his fists." 

In the summer time it was a pretty place 
enough. Outside grew a woodbine and honey- 
suckle, planted and trained by my fekther; and 
our little window needed no other curtain. 
There was a large apple-tree in the garden, 
and lilacs, and laburnums, and mignonette, of 
which my mother was very fond. All around 
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were green fields gladdened in spring with a 
wealth of buttercups and daisies, childhood's 
treasures, and surrounded by hedges where 
grew the sweet may, and the white hawthorn ; 
and beneath which we used to hunt for violets 
— ay, and find them too. 

My father often said that he would not mind 
walking double the distance he did in order to 
procure us these simple and healthful pleasures. 
"We were very happy then. Too young to take 
thought for the future, the present was every- 
thing to us. As a late author writes : " We 
had our parents, our brothers and sisters, old 
familiar faces, the sheep and cows in the mea- 
dows, the birds on the trees, the gl£td sunshine, 
the blue sky above us, and God who lived in 
it; and that was all — but what a beautiful 
alll" 



CHAPTER II. 



UNCLE JABEZ. 



Uncle Jabez was a very old man, and lived 
in a very old house, about a mile off. He was 
my mother's imcle, the only relative she had 
left; and her desire to be near him was one 
among the many reasons which had induced 
her to settle in the neighbourhood. I have 
already mentioned that the lowness of the rents 
in that vicinity was another, and had probably 
led to Uncle Jabez taking up his abode there 
many years before. Although an old man. 
Uncle Jabez was not nearly so old as he looked. 
His skin had a dry, shrivelled appearance, like 
a piece of ancient parchment ; and there was 
a nervous twitching in the thin, yellow fetce' 
every time he spoke. His eyes were singularly 
keen and bright. He must have been tall in 
his youth, but his form was now sadly thinned 
and bowed down. 

He lived a hard life. In the winter he fre- 
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quentiy went to bed at six o'clock, in order to 
save fire and candles, and scarcely ate enough 
at times to keep life in him. Nevertheless he 
was supposed to be very rich. My mother 
knew that he haA been so once, years ago, 
before he took to the strange life which he 
now led. But then she also knew that he 
had been very wild in his youth, and obliged 
to sell the old house where he was bom, 
and go abroad;, and she believed that his pro- 
perty was all spent long since, everything had 
been sa changed since his return. Many, how- 
ever, thought differently. 

It was wonderful to hear of the presents which 
he was continually receiving. One neighbour 
sent him a little sucking pig ; another a barn- 
door fowl; another, a pot of fresh butter, or 
honey, with fruit and vegetables in abundance. 
All that he could sell was sold, or kept until they 
were no longer fit to be eaten ; but they were 
eaten, nevertheless : nothing was wasted — ^no- 
thing given away. Of course my parents did 
not send him anything: they hEwl nothing to 
send ; it was as much as they could do to pro- 
cure food for their own little ones. 

I shall never forget my first interview with 
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Uncle Jabez, whioh happened soon after the 
death of the little golden-haired sister before 
alluded to. I had frequently heard my brother 
describe him, but I should not have recognised 
him if he had not stopped and spoken to me. 

" So you don't know me P " said he. 

" How should I, when I have never seen you 
before P" was my reply ; " but I suppose you are 
Uncle Jabez." 

" And I suppose you are John Cunningham. 
Your mother might well call you delicate. 
Why you look more like a girl than a boy.*' 
I felt the colour rui^ to. my face, and the tears 
to my eyes; but this time I remamed silent. 

"And so you are in deep mourning. Well 
to be sure, who would have thought it in your 
circumstances P " 

" Oh, uncle ! " I exclaimed. " Don't you know 
that we have lost ' Sunshine ' P " 

He looked up, wonderingly, into the clear 
summer sky. "I know that your little sister 
Mary is de£td," answered he, after a pause; 
"and so much the better; there will be one 
mouth the less to feed." 

" One mouth less to feed ! Oh, Uncle Jabez, 
we would all of us have willingly gone without. 
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sooner than she should have wanted any- 
thing." 

He went on without taking any further notice 
of me. "Tell your mother, when you return 
home, that I think her very foolish and extra- 
vagant to go to the expense of mourning for 
you aU. What is the use of it ? " 

"I shall not tell her anything to vex and 
make her cry," replied I, my heart bursting with 
indignation. "I am sure no one would wear 
mourning for you, if you were to die to-morrow." 

"Yes, you would," said Uncle Jabez, with 
a strange smile. "Don't you know that I am 
very rich?" 

" I don't care whether you are rich or poor. 
I know that you have a very hard heart, or 
you would not have said what you did about 
our 'Sunshine.'" 

"A hard heart, have I?" repeated the old 
man, raising his stick. 

" Yes," replied I, dauntlessly, " a very hard 
heart: every one says so." 

He stood over me for a moment, as if he 
would like to have beaten me, while his face 
worked convulsively; but he appeared to think 
better of it, and turning away, walked feebly 
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in the direotion of his home« So feeble and 
tottering were his steps, that I felt sorry for 
what I had said, and longed to run after him 
and tell him so, and that I hoped he would 
not die for many years to come, imtil God had 
taken away the heart of stone, and given him 
a heart of flesh, as he has promised to do to 
those who ask him. I wish I hEwl now. I 
have wished it many times since. Once he 
turned back, and said, with the same strange 
smile, "Mark my words, John: you wiU be 
glad to wear mourning for me one of these 
days." 

" Very likely," replied I, with provoking in- 
diflerence. 

It was some time before I repeated the above 
conversation to my parents. The loss of little 
" Sunshine " was so fresh in my mother^s heart 
that I knew it would only make her weep. 
When I did tell them at length, she rebuked 
me, with tears in her eyes, for having spoken 
as I did to Uncle Jabez, and talked to me in 
her own gentle way about the duty of the 
young to bear with the aged. I noticed that 
she did not say anything of honouring old age : 
perhaps she felt that we could not have honoured 
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Unole Jabez ; but we ought to have borne with 
and pitied him, nevertheless. 

I told her that I was sorry now for having 
been so easily provoked, and saying what I 
did, and that the next time I met Uncle 
Jabez I would tell him so. 

" Why not go to him P ** suggested my father. 

"But it happened so long ago,*' said I; 
"perhaps he has forgotten all about it." 

"That is not likely,** replied my father. " Ee- 
member, John, that it is never too late to do 
right." 

"Very well," said I, "then I will go." My 
father smiled approvingly. 

" Are you not afraid, John ? " whispered my 
little sister Alice, who stood greatly in awe 
of this unknown imcle; as indeed we all did, 
more or less. 

"Not I. He dare not touch me; although 
he did threaten me with his stick. But I am 
not going to vex him now — only to ask his 
pardon for having done so." 

" I want to see TJnde Jabez to-morrow," said 
my mother, " and John can accompany me." 

It was a bright summer morning, and we 
started early to avoid the heat, which always 
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made me ill. My mother was uimsoally silent; 
at last she said, *^ I am sorry to make you 
walk so fast, John, but I am anxious to get 
back again as soon as possible on accoimt of 
little Charley: I do not think that he is quite 
weU." 

« Walk as fast as you like/' said I. " It 
does not hurt me in the least; it only takes 
away my breath so that I cannot talk much." 

"Then do not try," said my mother. 

As I walked, or rather ran, by her side, it 
suddenly occurred to me that if I was not afraid 
of Uncle Jabea, she feared for me,, and that 
she would never have gone out and left little 
Charley but for that. I was very glad when 
we came in sight of the old house- where my 
uncle dwelt, and she bade me stand still a mo- 
ment to recover my breath. It was a larger 
house than ours, but sadly out of repair. The 
palings were much broken down, and the gar- 
den-gate swung to and fro for want of a hinge; 
while the garden itself was overgrown with 
long grass and weeds. The place altogether 
had a desolate and neglected appearance. The 
house door stood open, and I noticed that the 
passage ^and the stairs looked as if they had 
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not been cleaned for a very long time. In a 
little room to the left sat my Uncle Jabez. He 
appeared to have been writing, but thrust the 
paper hastily aside as. we entered. 

" Well, niece," said he, turning to my mo- 
ther, without taking any notice of me; "it is 
not often that I am honoured with a visit. 
Do you want anything?" 

" No, thank you, uncle," was the gentle reply. 
" I would come to see you more frequently if I 
could, but you know how much I am engaged. 
But my little boy wants something, I believe." 

The old man looked at me with a cold, 
searching glance. " I think," said he, '* that this 
young gentleman and I have met before." 

"Yes, uncle, and I want to tell you how 
sorry I am for having spoken so disrespectfully." 

"Have you only just thought of it?" 

" No, Uncle Jabez, I thought of it at the 
time, and longed to run after you and say so. 
I wish I had now." 

" And I remember longing at the time to give 
you. a good thrashing for your impertinence. 
I wish I hEwl now." 

I looked at him in astonishment, thinking 
that he was only jesting. 
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" Who bade you come here P '* he asked, after 
a pause. 

" No one bade me. My father only said — " 

" Your father ! " interrupted he, passionately. 
" I thought so. But he might have spared 
himself the trouble. Your father will get no- 
thing out of me, I can tell him." 

" He does not want anything," was the quick 
reply that sprang to my lips, " nor I either ; " 
but then glanciug at my mother's countenance, 
I added, "except your forgiveness, unde." 

" Go away," exclaimed he, " with your white 
canting face. You are the very image of 
him." 

"Thank you for the compliment, uncle." 

My mother laid her hand upon my mouth. 

" Go," said she, gently ; " I will join you in 
a few moments." I went out as she bade me, 
and left them together. Before I had walked 
very far my mother overtook me. 

"I feared how it would be," observed she. 
"But you have done what was right, John." 

"Mother," said I, after a pause, "do you 
think me like my father?" 

"Yes, a little, my son. May you resemble 
him more and more every day you live." 
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I then asked her whether she thought Uncle 
Jabez was a Christian. This time there was 
no reply ; and, looking up into her fietce, I saw 
that she was weeping. 

"Never mind, mother/* said I; "we can 
pray for him, you know." 

" Yes/' answered she, " that is aU we can do. 
God is very good." 

My head was now throbbing violently with 
the heat and excitement, and I was very glad 
when we reached home, and my mother made 
me lie down on the bed, and keep quiet for the 
remainder of the day. 



CHAPTER III. 

fiABBATH DATS. 

Sabbath days have been beautifully compared 
to wells in the desert, where the traveller 
pauses awhile to rest and refresh himself, and 
then goes on his way rejoicing. I have often 
wondered what we should have done without 
them in this wilderness world. They are in- 
deed seasons of rest and re&eshment, &om 
which the Christian traveller goes on his way 
rejoicing in God his Saviour. 

Simday was always a happy time with us 
children. There was the pleasant walk to 
public worship, the service itself, and the short 
and simple discourse, so simple that a child 
might comprehend it, and so short that even 
a child was not wearied; so full of love — ^the 
exceeding love of Christ — that even a little 
child was rendered happy. Then came dinner, 
a more plentiful dinner than we ever got at 
other times, because it was the only day that 
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my father dined at home. There was no after- 
noon service, so we generally took a quiet walk 
in the green fields, during which my father 
was sure to find "sermons in stones, and good 
in everything." I can remember many of those 
sermons to this day, the text perhaps being 
only a little fiower, or a vrithered leaf, or, it may 
be, the very grass upon which we trod. I was 
always sorry when these walks came to an end. 
After this we had our tea, and our sabbath 
books and pictures, vdth permission to sit up 
ail hour later than usual to look at and hear 
about them. Sometimes my father and William 
went again to evening worship: my mother 
could not leave little Charley at that time. 
Sometimes my father remained at hcJme, and 
heard us repeat our hymns and texts, and 
read to us out of the Bible, which we all 
loved and reverenced as the word of God. 
William and I had learned several chapters. 
It was a good thing, my father used to tell us, 
to get our memories well stored vrith Scripture 
knowledge in youth. It was laying up a 
treasure for our old age, he said, if God spared 
us to grow old. " But remember, boys,*' 
added he, "it must not be a mere head know- 
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ledge. Yon must leaxn it hy heart. It is 
wonderful, in alter life, how these texts and 
passages arise up in moments of temptation; 
how God's commands are remembered in seasons 
of doubt and perplexity, and his sweet pro- 
mises sent, as it were, to cheer us in times of 
affliction and discouragement. I speak from 
my own experience; and it is the experience, 
I believe, of most Christians." 

Such were some of the scenes and occupa- 
tions which served to make the sabbath, what 
it always ought to be to the young, a bright 
and happy day, and well worth remembering. 

My dear mother had much to occupy her 
during the week; and there was frequently a 
weary look on her face, and a quick, hurried 
tone of voice, which was never to be seen or 
heard on the sabbath. That was indeed a day 
of rest, and peace, and tranquillity. I recollect 
a silk dress which she sometimes wore. I 
think it was her only silk dress. It was some- 
what fielded, but very pretty; and very well, 
I have heard my father tell her, she looked 
in it — quite as well, in his eyes, as the first 
day she ever wore it. At which she would 
laugh and colour in a way that must have 
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served to confirm this opinion. I do not know 
whether my mother was beautiful — ^we children 
thought her so — ^but I do know that she was 
very gentle^ and good, and the best and kindest 
of parents. 

Sometimes I have «een her look at us, and 
heard her wish that she could afford to have 
us always so nicely and neatly dressed. I^eat 
we always were, but most of our things were 
well worn, and well mended. And then my 
father would turn over the pages of his Bible, 
and read in its beautiful language that a man's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which lie possesseth. 

** Yes, I know," said my mother, with a 
tearful smile. "Only I am so apt to forget.'* 

" We all of us are," replied my father, gently. 
" And now let me read you my favourite petition, 
in Proverbs." And he turned to the thirtieth 
chapter of the wonderful book: " Give me neither 
poverty nor riches ; feed me with food convenient 
for me : lest I be full, and deny thee, and say. 
Who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, 
and take the name of my God in vain." 

" But surely, father," said William, " the rich 
do not always deny God?" 
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"Certainly not, my son. When God sees 
that his children can be trusted with riches, 
he gives them. Sometimes it seems to him 
best to withhold what he knows — although we 
do not — would only prove a snare and a temp- 
tation. You remember our Lord himself says, 
'How haxdly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God.*'' 

" I had forgotten that," said William, thought- 
folly. 

" Could not God trust you with riches, 
papa?" asked little Alice. 

" It appears not, my child," replied he, 
looking at my mother with a half smile; but 
she only sighed. 

" I am sure you would have made a good 
use of them,", persisted the child. 

" Perhaps not, Alice. God knows best : his 
will be done." 

William was still pondering over the beau- 
tiful petition before him. "Father," said he, 
at length, "as you say, it has pleased God to 
make us poor; but I hope that we shall never 
be wicked enough to steal, or take his name 
in vain. I would die first." 

"But, William, we have never been tempted 
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as 8ome are : we have never yet wanted bread. 
God forbid that we ever should: it must be a 
fearful trial, a fearful temptation* Well might 
Solomon pray to be kept from it/' 

My mother turned pale, and shuddered. 
"Yes/* said she, "it must indeed be a great 
temptation, and should make us feel very 
gentle and pitiful towards those who are thus 
tried/' 

" It appears to me," continued my father, in 
his cheerful tone, " as if we were placed very ' 
nearly in that much to be desired position, 
possessing neither poverty nor riches." 

" Father," exclaimed I, " there is one thing 
which I should like to say, only perhaps you 
will think that I have no right to say it; but 
I cannot help thinking it anyhow." 

" Go on," said my father, encouragingly. 

" Well," continued I, " if we do not exactly 
want for bread, we certainly are not always able 
to have food convenient for us. I have frequently 
heard my mother wish that she could afford to 
purchase something more nourishing. And Dr. 
M— — once said, I ought to have meat every 
day, and you know we cannot do that." 

My parents looked at one another so sorrow- 
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fully, that I felt sorry too for having said what 
I had to grieve them. 

" Your mother and I were talking about this ' 
the other day," said my father, after a pause, 
" and we agreed that if it pleased God, he could 
make you strong and well without the aid of 
any of the nourishing things to which you refer, 
and which he has thought fit to deny us the 
means of obtaining. And if not — what then, 
my boy?'* 

'*His will be done," replied I, softly. 

My father laid his hand upon my head, and 
smiled his own bright, cheerful smile. " Yes, 
his will be done, John; for he knows what is 
best about everything." 

"Father," said I, "I will try never to mur- 
mur again." 

" You must pray and trust as well as try, my 
son. We can do nothing of ourselves — nothing 
without faith and prayer. We have seen that 
the rich in this world's wealth are subject to 
many troubles and temptations ; but the bless- 
ing of the Lord maketh rich, and he addeth no 
sorrow with it." 

"Has Uncle Jabez a great many troubles 
and temptations?" asked little Alice. 
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** Yes^ mj dear/' replied my mother ; *' be 
has indeed." 

^ Pediaps it is that whieh makes him so 
cross. 

"Tery Kkely.'* 

** Then I am glad we are not rich, as perhaps 
yon wofold be cross too." My mother could not 
be^ smiling. 

" Can you tell me, Alice," asked my £Either, 
drawing her towards him, '^ who it was that for 
our sakes became poor — so poor that he had 
not where to lay his head?" 

"The Lord Jesns Christ." 

"Eight, my chfld." 

"Oh, papa, only imagine the Lord Jesus 
having nowhere to lay his head ; no comfortable 
home, such as we have." 

" And all for our sakes, Alice. How thankful 
we ought to be ! " 

" I am thankfiiL" 

" And how much we ought to love this good 
and compassionate Saviour ! " 

" Father, I do love him. I should think every 
one must. I do not see how they can help loving 
him." 

I remember thinking, as I gazed on the 
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bright, earnest eountenaiice ai mj little sister, 
that she looked very like our lost " Sunshine," 
and hoping that she too was not about to fade 
away from earth. My father pressed her to him 
tenderly. He said no more. After a short pause 
he again opened his Bible, and having read and 
prayed as usual, we all went to bed, and left 
him and my mother sitting one on each side of 
the fire, looking very cheerful and happy, 

I was nearly asleep when my brother William 
put his arm round my neck, and said in a low 
voice, " John, that is a beautiful prayer, ^ Give 
us this day our daily bread.' It would be a 
good thing to try never to wish for anything 
more.'* 

" I won't, if I can help it. But does it mean 
dry bread, William ? " 

''I think it means the necessaries of life, 
without its luxuries. At any rate, there is no 
mistaking the words which go before it, 'Thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.' If 
it is God's will, John, we must eat dry bread 
and be thankfuL" 

" * Thy will be done,' " repeated I, gently ; 
and in a few moments afterwards I was sound 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE LITTLE FEABL OBOSS. 

Towards the end of the autumn Uncle Jabez 
was taken ill, and sent for my mother to come 
and nurse him. There never was a better nurse 
than my dear mother. She went at once, although 
at much inconvenience, and even expense, for 
she had to pay an old woman who lived in the 
village, and in whom she had great confidence, 
to look after us all during her absence. I do 
not think that she liked leaving little Charley, 
for she kissed him several times, and I saw the 
tears in her eyes. I believe that Mrs. Blake 
saw them too, for she said, " Never fear, Mrs. 
Cunningham. I will take good care of him.'* 

"Yes, I know you will; but I have never 
left him before." 

" I dare say not, poor little lamb ; but may 
be you won't be long away." 

"I hope not. I shall run home whenever my 
unole can spare me. You must all be good 
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children,'' added she, turning to ns, "and wait 
on your father when he is at home." 

"Never fear, mother," said William, cheer- 
fully : "we shall do very well." 

"I wish you were not going, though," ex- 
claimed I. 

"So do I, John; but it is my duty." 

After a few more injunctions she went away, 
turning back to smile at little Charley, as Mrs. 
Blake held him up in her arms. We aU felt 
very dull when she was gone, although the 
good old woman did the best she could; and 
we were very glad when the time came for 
my father to return home. 

A damp, misty rain fell all that day, and for 
several days afterwards. My father generally 
came home wet and tired ; and, although WiUiam 
always placed his coat ready for him to change, 
and even little Alice ran to fetch him his nice 
warm slippers, he appeared to miss my mother 
quite as much as any of us. And then he 
was very anxious lest she should over-fatigue 
herself. 

He never went to see her. He did not think 
it right, now that the old man was so ill, 
and knowing as he did how much Uncle Jabez 
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disliked him. Once he sent Mrs. Blake ; but she 
only saw my mother for a few moments, during 
which TJnde Jabez was continually calling for 
her. He could not bear her to be out of his sight 
for a single instant, and was much too selfish 
to think of any one but himself. She looked 
pale, Mrs. Blake said, but did not complain. 
She thought Uncle Jabez very ill indeed. 

"Will he die ?" asked William, with a trou- 
bled looL 

" God forbid," exclaimed my father. 

"For the matter of that," said Mrs. Blake, " I 
do not think that he would be much missed." 

WiUiam and my father looked at one another, 
but they said no more then. Each knew 
what was in the other's heart, and I knew it too, 
just as well as if they had spoken out : they 
feared that Uncle Jabez was not prepared to 
die. 

I never knew till afterwards how much my 
mother had to bear at that time, and how well 
and cheerfully she bore it ; not as many believed, 
and even Uncle Jabez himself said, for the sake 
of his money, but because she thought it her 
duty ; and because she pitied the poor lonely old 
man, and had a longing and prayerful desire in 
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her heart to lead him to that God and Saviour 
whom he had denied and forgotten ; and because, 
as she once said, he looked so like her own dear 
mother just before she died. 

I do not know what his complaint was — most 
probably cold and neglect. I have heard my 
mother say that he used to be seized with shiver- 
ing fits, during which his teeth chattered, and his 
whole &ame was shaken; and that they had 
scarcely passed away before he began to scold her 
for having a fire in that room, although it was 
then nearly the end of November, and asked her 
if she wanted to bring him to the workhouse 
in his ojd age. 

He would have no one to wait upon him but 
my mother; and if he had not dozed a great 
deal, and thus afforded her time to rest also, she 
must have been quite worn out. He never 
appeared to think it possible that she could be 
tired when, as he said, she had nothing to do but 
wait upon him. 

His slow and lingering recovery was even 
more trying than his long illness had been. Dr. 

H ordered him port wine. He even went so 

far as to declare that he did not believe he would 
recover without it ; and the distressing weakness 
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of fhe poor old man seemed to confirm this 
opinion. 

'^ Wine indeed ! " exclaimed Uncle Jabez. 
•'Where am I to get wine?" 

"Why, bny it to be Bure, nnde." 

The old man shook his head. ''I can't afford 
it," said he; « I can't afford it." 

" I thought that you were Tery rich, " ob- 
served my mother, with a playful smile. 

*' I dare say you did, niece, or you would not 
have been here." 

"Oh, unde!" 

" Well, at any rate I am not rich enough to 
buy port wine ; it would be like drinking gold." 

"But Dr. H says that you camiot get 

well without it." 

"All doctors say so." 

"Do let me order you some, dear undo." 

" And who is to pay for it ? I cannot afford 
it, I teU you." 

" Only one bottle," pleaded my mother. 

The old man still shook his head. 

" But you will die, nude." 

" K it comes to that I would rather die," 
replied Uncle Jabez, " than be guilty of such 
extravagance." 
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My mother saw that it was of no use saying 
anything more on the subject. "Wearied with 
this conversation^ the sick man soon afterwards 
fell into a deep and heavy sleep ; and leaving 
him for the first time to the care of a neighbour^ 
my mother returned home. 

Oh, how glad we were to see her ! Her poor 
hands were so cold that she could scarcely un- 
fasten her cloak ; but my father helped her : and 
then he wanted her to sit down by the fire, but 
she would run upstairs first to look at Charley 
and Alice, who were fast asleep in their little cots. 
Presently she came back again, and was glad to 
draw near the cheerful blaze. Then it was that 
we saw for the first time how pale and worn she 
looked. 

" Are you come back for good, mother?" said I, 
as I sat at her feet, holding her cold hand in mine. 

" Not yet ; but I hope to be able to do so ere 
long. Uncle Jabez is much better." 

" I am glad of that," said my father, " for 
your sake as well as his." 

" This is the first time I have ventured to 
leave him," continued my mother, " and I should 
not have done so now, only I wanted to con- 
sult with you about something." She hesitated, 
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and looked at William and myseH as if un- 
certain -whether or not to proceed. She had 
not the heart to send us away. William, who 
was very quick and thoughtfcd, immediately 
iStid— 

" Come, John, I think it is time we were all 
in bed.*' But I only clasped my mother's hand 
all the tighter, and did not stir. 
• " Poor boy,'' said she, looking at me. " And 
so you are glad to have your mother back again, 
John?'' 

*'0h, BO glad I" 
"Have you been wellp" 
"Yes, mother; very well — ^for me." 
My mother sighed : and I wished I had not 
added the last two words. After that I believe 
she forgot all about us in the earnest conversa- 
tion that foUowed. 

It appeared that my mother had in her posses- 
sion a little pearl cross, the sole relic of brighter 
days. It had been given to her by her own 
dear mother. She told my father how very 
weak and iU Uncle Jabez was, and how Dr. 

H had said that he did not believe he 

would ever be able to get up his strength again 
without port wine; and how the sick man had 
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declared that he would sooner die than go to 
the expense of buying any, and how it had 
suddenly come into her heart to sell the little 
pearl cross in order to procure it for him. 

"My poor mother," said she, "loved Fncle 
Jabez so much. There were only those two ; 
and he looks so like her now that he is ilL 
But I would not sell it without first asking 
your consent." 

" It is your own," replied my father ; " do as 
you please with it." 

" William," said my mother (my father's 
name was William), " I never thought of selling 
it when our poor John was so ill, and wanted 
so many little things." 

" I am glad of it, my dear, for in that case 
you would not have had it now." 

"Then you do not object?" 

" Certainly not ; and shall rejoice if it prove 
the means, xmder God, of lengthening the poor 
old man's life — ^his day of grace," added he, in 
a solemn tone. 

"God grant it! And now I must be going, 
for I have a great deal to do. And I should 
like to get back before Uncle Jabez wakes." 

" I will walk with you," said my father. 
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" But you must be tired, William. You have 
been bo far to-day." 

" And are you not tired ? " 

My mother smiled, and ran up stairs to fetct 
the little pearl cross, and have another look at 
her children; after which, she kissed us both, 
and went away with my father. 



CHAPTER V. 

LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 

" What a pity/' said I, after a pause, " to part 

with that beautiful cross ! I remember my 

mother showing it to me one day, and telling 

me all about the great pearl fisheries. It does 

seem a thousand pities." 

"Not if Uncle Jabez recovers." 
"Why cannot he buy wine for himself P" 
" Perhaps he is not so rich as some imagine." 
" I should think not by the way in which he 

lives. But what makes you care so much about 

him, WiUiam ? " 

"I am afraid that I do not care about him 

as much as I ought. But I do hope that he 

will get better." 

" Well, I hope so too ; and then we shall have 

my mother back again." 

William had a higher motive for his anxiety 

about Uncle Jabez ; but he said no more on the 

subject. 
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" What a terrible night ! '* exclaimed I, as the 
rain beat against the window, ' while the wind 
went moaning round the house, as if it wanted 
to be let in out of the cold. "My father cannot 
be back yet. I wish Mrs. Blake would come." 

" It is indeed a wild night," replied William. 
" I am sorry that my dear mother has to be out 
in it But God will take care of her." 

"Do you think so?" 

" I am sure of it." 

" How can you be sure of it, William ? " 

" Because I have asked him ; and the Lord 
has promised, * Whatsoeyer ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do.' " 

I have often envied William the simple faith 
which always made him so happy and cheerful, 
and which we might all possess if we would only 
take God at his word. 

That night the cross was sold, and the port 
wine purchased. God took care of my motlfer. 
When she reached home, Uncle Jabez was still 
sleeping soundly, notwithstanding the wind and 
rain that beat against the broken casement, 
and drove in the frail sheet of paper which 
had been fastened up to exclude them. My 
mother soon set all right again, as well as she 
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couldy and having dismissed the kind neigh- 
bour to her home with many thanks, and 
oarefolly bmlt up the fire, sat down in an arm 
chair by its side, and soon fell into a quiet 
and peaceful slumber. 

The following morning, an hour or two after 
breakfast, and when Uncle Jabez was feeling 
very weak and faint, and wondering, perhaps, 
whether he might not be going to die after all, 
my mother entered the room with a smile on her 
face, and a glass of port wine in her hand. 

" Look ! uncle," exclaimed she. 

"Hey! What's that? Wine? Where did it 
come from?'* 

"It is a present," replied my mother. She 
had intended to have added, that the giver 
desired to remain unknown, but the old man 
asked no more questions. 

"A present is it. How much more is there 
of it?" 

" There are half a dozen bottles, imcle." 

"You had better bring them here. They 
will be safer." 

My mother did so. 

" Now, uncle," said she, on her return, " will 
you not drink it. It looks good." 
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"It is good," replied the invalid, holding up 
the glass to the light, as well as his trembling 
hand would permit him, and sipping it with 
much relish. . " It puts me in mind of old 
times — old times — and your poor mother, niece. 
What wine she always had at her table ! " 

"Ah, imcle, if I was only rich, we would 
have the good old times back again, and you 
should never want for anything." 

" You might have been rich if you had not 
married William Cunningham." 

" I have never repented it," said my mother. 
"But it is too late to talk about that now." 

"Too late," repeated Uncle Jabez, moodily. 

After a pause my mother said, " I, too, have 
a present for you, if you will accept of it." 

"You, niece?" 

"Yes. I have often thought that I should 
like to give you my dear mother's Bible." 

" Your mother's Bible ? Let me see ; it is of 
black leather, is it not — with silver clasps P " 

" Yes, uncle." 

" Very well ; you can send it." 

" And will you read it, dear tmcle, sometimes 
when you are alone, for her sake? She loved 
it so much. It was all her comfort throughout 
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the long and trying illness whicli ended in her 
death.'' 

"Perhaps I may, if the print is not too 
small; but I cannot see very well." 

"My son William would come and read it 
to you if you like, uncle. He reads very well, 
although he has never been to school." 

"No, thank you, niece. If that is the con- 
dition, I would rather be without it altogether." 

" There are no conditions," said my mother, 
gently. "It is a free gift." 

" Then that is settled. And now I must rest 
a little. I feel strangely tired. The wine must 
have been very strong." 

" It is you who are very weak, uncle," replied 
my mother, as she carefully arranged the pillows. 
" But you will be soon well now, please God." 
And she crept away, and left him to repose. 

From that time Uncle Jabez took his wine 
regularly, and my mother had soon the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him gradually recover his health 
and strength. 

"I told you how it would be," said Dr. H 

when he paid his last visit. " Depend upon it, 
my good Mend, you absolutely require a more 
generous diet; and if you have really the power 
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to procure it, I advise you by all means to do 

BO." 

"And if not, doctor?" 

" If not, the probability is that your life will 
be shortened in consequence." 

" You hear what Dr. H says," pleaded 

my mother. 

"Yes, I hear, niece." 

"If you will not heed," said the doctor, "it 
cannot be helped. I have told you the plain 
truth." 

What with the wine and the good nursing, 
Uncle Jabez soon recovered sufficiently for my 
mother to be able to leave him, and return pale 
and wearied to her neglected home. He had 
never once offered her a drop of that wine 
which she had been the means of procuring, 
and which, humanly speaking, had helped to 
prolong his life. He never even thanked her 
when she went away. The consciousness of 
having performed her duty was her only reward. 
I have since learned that this is all-sufficient. 

Mrs. Blake was a kind-hearted old woman, 
and she did her best; but there was much to 
be done and undone before we once more fell 
back into our old, quiet, orderly ways. The last 
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to be brought into subjection was little Charley, 
who had been quite spoiled during her absence. 
But all came right at last — all except my dear 
mother herself; and it was long before she 
recovered her usual health and spirits. 

" A penny for your thoughts,^' said my father 
pne night, in his cheerful way, as she sat silently 
bending over her worL 

My mother started, and looked with a bewil- 
dered gaze, like (fhe awakening from a dream. 
" I was thinking of Uncle Jabez." 

"And was it that which made you look so 
sad?'* 

" I was thinking," continued my mother, " as 
I have many times of late, that I am afraid I 
did not do my duty by him as I ought." 

"Not do your duty, Mary? Did you not 
nurse him day and night ? " 

"Yes, I was carefiil for his body; but his soul, 
William — ^his immortal soul. As you say, I was 
with him day and night. I may never again 
have the opportunities that I had then." 

"But surely you did try to improve them a 
UttleP" 

" Not half as much as I might have done ; and 
I feel it when it is too late." 
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" You are very good Mends now. Why not 
go and see him to-morrow P " 

''I might go a hundred times and never be 
able to find the opportunities that I had then." 

" In that case you must make opportunities." 

" Oh, William, you know Uncle Jabez. But 
there were moments during his illness when his 
heart appeared to soften." 

"When you gave him your mother's Bible, 
for instance. Did you never oSer to read to 
him?" 

" Yes, several times, but he could not bear it, 
he said. And once I began to repeat a little 
hymn which my dear mother had taught me 
years ago— and then I saw his poor face work- 
ing ; but he stopped me in the middle— perhaps 
he had heard it too when a child." 

"After all," said my father, "it appears to 
me as if you had done what you could." 

" I cannot feel that, William. I have thought 
since of so many things that I might have said, 
and did not." 

"We are all apt to think thus at times," said 
my father; "and it ought to make us very careful 
never to suffer an opportunity to pass of speaking 
a word for Christ." 
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My mother had a tender conscienee, and blamed 
herself, it may be, in this matter, more than 
any one who knew all the circumBtances of the 
case would have had the heart to blame her. 
The above conversation made a deep impression 
on me at the time, and was never afterwards 
forgotten : it was a lesson to me for life. It is 
a happy thing to be permitted to profit by the 
experience of others. I have known those who 
had to work it out for themselves with bitter 
weeping and lamentation. There is nothing^ 
that the Christian traveller looks back upon 
with such deep and unavailing regret as lost 
opportunities^ 



CHAPTER yi. 

fiABLY BEMINISOENCBS. 

The peasants of Brittany call January "the 
j^hite month," but it was a very black month 
for US that year. The cold was intense, and the 
exposed situation in which we lived made us 
feel it aU the more. We could have done with 
a larger fire too, but my mother never seemed 
to care about it until just before my father 
came home, when she always managed to have 
a cheerful blaze. If we complained, which was 
not often the ca^e — for we soon guessed how 
matters stood — she used to tell us to run about 
and keep ourselves warm. 

William was now old enough to be sent on 
errands, and sometimes, when my mother was 
not able to leave home, he went to see Uncle 
Jabez. He did not much like going there, 
and I do not think that she liked sending him, 
but it could not be helped. He was, as I 
have before said, a strong, active boy, and very 
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useful in many ways ; while I was of no use to 
any one. 

My dear, kind, busy mother often paused in 
her work to lay her cool hand upon my throbbing 
temples, and whisper a few loving words. Even 
little Alice had learned to make less noise when 
brother John had headache. Those headaches 
were terrible things, and yet it was pleasant to 
be so loved and cared for as I was then, and a 
source of deep and quiet thankfulness to God. 
Many a time have I felt this when their hushed 
and gentle voices fell on my ears. Once little 
Alice said, " Mamma, poor John is crying,'' and 
when my mother came and bent over me, I 
clasped my arms around her neck and whispered, 
"It is not the pain; it is because you are all 
BO good to me — ^because God is so good to me 
in giving me such a mother." 

" My poor boy ! but you must not forget that 
God has given you One that can do far more 
for you than the fondest earthly parent." 

" The Lord Jesus Christ, mother." 

" Yes, my son. Did you ever thank God for 
this dear Saviour?" 

"No, mother; and yet I ought, for wha* 
should we do without him?" 
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"What indeed, John?" 

" Mother, I ought not to mind the headache, 
when I have bo many comforts, and above all, 
your loving and caring for me ; and when I 
remember what the Lord Jesus bore for us. And 
I will not mind it any more, if I can help it ; '* 
and the weary head, which was now throbbing 
painfully with excitement, sank again upon the 
pillow. 

"Do not talk now," said my mother, "or 
think either, if you can avoid it." 

" But I cannot help it. I am always thinking, 
and that makes my head worse. Oh ! mother, I 
do think such strange things : it would make you 
laugh if I were to tell them to you ; while at 
other times it is no laughing matter." 

" You shall tell me about it some other day ; 
try and rest now." 

I believe that in time I should have become 
a mere dreamer, if the land of imagination had 
not bordered so closely upon that of stem 
reality ; or if " the ivory gate of dreams," as a 
poet expresses it, " had not stood quite so near to 
the horn gate of every-day life." William, too, 
had his dreams ; but while mine were all of earth, 
his aspired to heaven. My father did all that 
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he could to counteract tliis growing tendency of 
my mind, by affording it more Bctive and health- 
ful occupation ; but the means in his power were 
very limited; and then he was so much &om 
home. I recollect his saying upon one occasion, 
" Come, come, John, up and be doing, my boy ; 
that is the right motto. You will never dream 
yourself into a character ; you must hammer and 
forge one." 

"Oh, father," exclaimed little Alice, "is 
John to be a blacksmith ? I should never have 
thought him strong enough.*' 

Alice had often stood to wfitch the village 
blacksmith at his huge anvil. She liked to see 
the blazing fire, and the bright sparks flying 
about in all directions; and truly it is a very 
cheerful fiight, especially in winter. It was no 
wonder that she marvelled at the idea of my 
even so much as lifting, let alone being able to 
wield, that ponderous hammer. 

We all laughed at the child's niistake, all but 
my mother, who looked grave and pre-occupied. 
Perhaps she was thinking what we really were 
to be when we grew up. My brother and I 
frequently spoke of it together. He always said 
that he should like to be a clergyman. I do not 
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remember having myself any particular inclina- 
tion at that timer I only hoped that I should 
always remain near my dear mother, and be 
able to help her more than I had yet done. 

Had my fiither been consulted on the subject, 
he would have bid us trust in God ; or reminded 
us, perhaps, as he once did upon a somewhat 
similar occasion, of the little bird mentioned 
by Martin Luther, who, having chosen a shel- 
tered place, goes to roost there, " quietly rocking 
himself to sleep without a care for to-morrow's 
lodgings, calmly holding by his little twig, and 
leaving God to think for him." It was only 
natural, notwithstanding his strong faith, that 
my father should have many anxious thoughts 
for the future. No doubt he had. It was as 
much a& he could do, work as hard as he 
would, to meet the emergencies of the present. 
But he thanked God that the present was pro- 
vided for. He felt that he was doing all that 
he could, and, like the little bird, left the rest 
to his heavenly Father. 

Once my mother said to him, " Oh, William, 
what would become of us if anything were to 
happen to you?" 

My father's reply was, " God will not suffer 
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anything to happen to me. Or if he does, it will 
only be in order that he may raise np other 
Mends in my stead, and thus teach you to rely 
more entirely upon himself. What says the 
psalmist? *^I have been youngs and now am 
old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.'* God will never 
leave nor forsake those who put their trust in 
him." 

My father never made troubles. He never 
went half way to meet them, as some do. 
When they came — and they <Kd come thick 
and fast at one period of his life — ^he always 
took them to God, and left them with him. In 
this lay the great secret of his uniform cheer- 
fulness, amidst trials and perplexities which 
would have utterly crushed a less hopeful and 
trusting spirit. What a happy thing it is to 
have this sweet faith in a covenant God and 
Saviour I 

I remember a little prayer which he taught 
us, and which I have reason to believe, was 
seldom omitted at his own devotions. We 
called it my "father's prayer." But it wm in 
reality that used by Lord Ashley before the 
* Psalm xzxyii. 25. 
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battle of Edgehill. It ran thus: ** Lord, thou 
knowest how busy I must be this day. K I 
forget thee, do not thou forget me.'' I used 
to think it a beautifol petition, knowing how 
apt I was to forget God ; and I think so still. 
Like the good PhiKp Henry, my father con- 
sidered prayer as " the hem of all other work, 
and absolutely necessary in order to keep it 
from unravelling." He always began the day with 
it, and never lay down to rest at night without 
it. It is impossible to say how often, " in busy 
mart and crowded street," and amidst the burden 
and heat of the day, it rose up and cheered 
him: certainly there is no better cordial for 
the weary and fainting spirit. Those who have 
tried it know this to be the truth. May those 
who have not be encouraged to draw near 
unto God, through Christ, and he will assuredly 
draw near unto them. Even whUe they are 
yet speaking he will hear, and send them an 
answer of peace. 

We were early taught the blessed privilege 
of prayer. At one side of our little sitting 
room there was a low casement looking into the 
garden, and curtained in the summer time by 
a fragrant honeysuckle which grew beneath it. 
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I have heard my mother tell how William used 
to stand there, when he was a little child, look- 
ing up into the sky, and talking to God, as he 
called it. Once, when she had been very ill, 
and was sitting up for the first time, holding 
me, then a feeble infant, in her arms, while 
William sat quietly at her feet, gazing into 
her pale face — ^he was always a quiet, thought- 
ful child — he rose up suddenly, and went and 
stood by the window. Presently she heard 
him say, "Please, dear Lord Jesus Christ, to 
make mamma better. And don't let poor 
Johnny die.'* 

He remained there a few moments with an 
earnest expression on his countenance, which 
gradually relaxed into a happy smile. Upon 
returning to her side, he said cheerfully, 
"Mother, I think you will get well now, and 
Johnny too ; " and so they did. 

Many, many years afterwards I have seen 
my brother William leaning against that little 
casement, "talking to God" with the same 
sweet child-like faith in his heart, and the same 
earnest look and happy snule upon his yoimg, 
bright face. Assuredly God heard and answered 
him. 
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There is another little anecdote of William's 
childhood, which I should like to relate here; 
and I cannot do better than tell it in my mo- 
ther's own words. 

" I was once," said she, " visited with a great 
afiliction. Your dear father was absent, and I 
felt in my grief and loneliness as if even the 
affectionate caresses of a little child would be a 
consolation. Calling William to me — he was 
then about three years old — I laid my burning 
cheek against his, and said softly, 'Who loves 
mamma P' expecting him as usual to clasp his 
little arms around my neck and exclaim, * Our 
WiUie,' which was his pet name. Instead of 
this, looking at me with a grave earnestness, 
the child replied, 'The good Lord Jesus Christ 
loves mamma.' That was just what I wanted : 
what we all want at such times, to feel that our 
covenant God loves even while he afllicts us. I 
need not say that I was comforted." 



CHAPTER VII. 



LOVE TOUR ENEMIES. 



One clear, frosty morning, when the snow was 
white upon the ground, and the sky looked blue 
and bright overhead, my mother desired William 
to go and see how TJncle Jabez was. I would 
wiUingly have accompanied him, but she thought 
it too cold for me to venture out. I had never 
seen the old man since the day I went with 
her to ask his forgiveness, and I believe that 
she did not much like the idea of our meeting. 

"Tell TJncle Jabez," said my mother, "that I 
am sorry not to be able to come and see him 
myseK, but hope to do so before long. Be 
oarefiil what you say, my boy." 

"Never fear, mother," replied William. We 
heard him singing to himself as he ran down 
the garden path. When he reached the gate 
he stooped to gather up a handful of the white 
snow, throwing it, with a merry laugh, towards 
his little sister Alice, who was watching him 
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with rather an anxions cottntenance from the 
window. It never reached her, he was too £Eur 
off for that, but it made her laugh, and drove 
away the vague fear which she always enter- 
tained of Uncle Jabez. 

An hour afterwards we saw him coming back 
again with a slow step, and looking flushed and 
excited. He smiled when he noticed my mo- 
ther's anxious face — or rather tried to snule. 

"What has happened?" asked she, quickly. 

"Nothing to signify, mother. I have had a 
good beating — that's all," replied William, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

" Who did it ? " inquired my mother. 

" Oh ! mother, who should do it but Uncle 
Jabez? I would not have borne it from any 
one else. It was hard to bear from him; but 
he looked so old and feeble." 

" TeU me all about it, William." 

"Nay, mother dear, after all, there is little 
to tell. It will only make you laugh." 

My mother did not look much indlined to 
laugh, and said, "Tell me, dear, at once, what 
passed between you and Unde Jabez, and what 
made him strike you." 

My brother then briefly informed us that upon 
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going to the house lie found the door standing 
half way open, and Unde Jabez absent; and 
that he went in to await his return. It unfor- 
tunately happened that a plate of bones and 
dried scraps of meat had been left upon a high 
shelf in the little sitting room^ opposite which 
sat a hungry-looking cat, gazing at it from time 
to time with a wistful glance, while she uttered a 
low piteous cry. The poor animal appeared to 
be half starved, and William, compassionating 
her condition, and imagining that the plate had 
probably been put aside for her necessities, 
reached down a bone to give her. He never 
dreamed that they were waiting to be con- 
verted into soup for Uncle Jabez' dinner. At 
that moment the old man came in with a few 
onions, and a handfiil of garden stuff, which 
he had begged from a neighbour. 

"The poor thing looked so hungry^ uncle," 
said William, turning round to greet him. 

"She did, did she? And so you gave her 
my dinner.*' 

" Oh, uncle, I am very sorry — I never 
thought— *' 

"I'll make you sorry; I'll teach you to 
think another time," interrupted Uncle Jabez, 
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seizing William by the collar^ and beating him 
violently about the head and shoulders with his 
stick. The old man was not very strong, but 
the stick was a heavy one, and hurt my brother 
a great deal, although he scorned to cry out, or 
to defend himself, as he easily might have done^ 
against the poor, feeble, passionate old man. 

In relating the above circumstances, William 
evidently made as light as possible of them, out 
of consideration for his mother's feelings. But 
she was greatly excited, nevertheless. "Poor 
boy," said. she, gazing into his flushed face. 

"After all, mother, I am not much hurt 
Only I did not like the idea of being beaten. 
But it is all over now ; so don't think any more 
about it." 

My mother passed her hand over his head, and 
felt the cruel marks of the thick stick. She 
parted away the hair from his forehead, which 
also bore traces of a heavy blow. 

" He might have killed you," she exclaimed. 

"Nay, mother, now you are making it out 
worse than it really is." 

My mother left the room without reply, and 
returned in a few moments with her bonnet and 
shawl on. She looked very pale. 
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"William," said she, "take care of Charley, 
if lie should wake before my return. I shall 
not be long." 

" Where are you going, mother P" asked I. 

She did not reply. 

" You are not going to Uncle Jabez, are you P" 

"Yes, I am." 

Alice began to cry. " Oh ! mother, mother, 
please don't," exclaimed she, clinging to her. 
" He will beat you as he did brother William." 

My mother rebuked her more sternly than was 
her wont, and the child was silent. William 
followed her to the door, and I heard him pay, 
" Mother dear, do not quarrel with Uncle Jabez 
on my account. He did not intend to strike me 
80 hard. And, after all, it was my fault for 
giving away his dinner to that imfortunate cat : 
only I did not intend to do it. Let us forgive 
him, mother." 

She put him gently aside, and went out with- 
out a word. I believe she was sorry afterwards 
that she had not listened to him; but a glance 
at his swollen and discoloured brow most pro- 
bably coimteracted the good effect of what he 
had said. 

We were all silent after she had gone away 
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and left us. My brother leaned his head upon his 
hands. I think it must have ached veiy much, 
but he did not complain. Poor little Alice sat 
quietly by the window, watching for my mother's 
return. Presently a robin redbreast came hop- 
ping quite close to her on the siU without, 
searching for th^ crumbs which we seldom neg- 
lected to place there: hxmger had made him 
bold. After partaking of a few, he looked at her 
with his bright eyes, and almost seemed to make 
a little bow as he flew off to a leafless spray 
close by and began to sing. But Alice was in 
no humour to be amused. After all, it was a 
melancholy song which the little robin sang that 
day, and soon over. He did not appear to be in 
a meny mood any more than ourselves. 

The sky had become overcast, and a few large 
snow flakes were beginning to fall, when my 
mother came in, looking sad and weary. The 
first thing she did was to stoop down and kiss 
little Alice ; and then approaching William, she 
asked him if his head ached. 

" Not much, mother. But it feels very stiff." 

"I will bathe it for you,'* said she. "I ought 
to have thought of it before. It will relieve you.*' 

While she was stooping over him, bathing his 
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forehead, I heard William say, in a low voice, 
"Was Uncle Jabez at home, mother?'* 

**Yes,WiUiam/* 

"I am sorry for that." 

"So am I now, my son." 

Nothing more passed on the subject ; and my 
brother soon afterwards went up stairs and lay 
down on the bed, while my mother closed the 
curtains, and darkened the room as she had often 
done for me. It seemed so strange to see. him 
lying there. I do not remember anything ever 
being the matter with William imtil that day ; 
and he must have been bad indeed to give up as 
he did, for he was not one to mind a little pain. 
I recollect wishing that I could lie down in his 
stead, and having very hard thoughts about 
Uncle Jabez, as I gazed upon the pale, changed 
face of my beloved brother. 

He did not sleep, the pain was too great ; but 
he remained quite still, and uttered no com- 
plaint, although it was easy to see how much 
he suffered. I had asked permission to stay with 
him, and sat quietly by the bedside, holding one 
of his hands in mine. Every now and then he 
gave a quick start, or uttered a sudden and half- 
suppressed moan. Once, when the latter had 
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been somewhat louder than usual, he opened his 
eyes in order to ascertain whether my mother 
was in the room, and appeared to be relieved at 
seeing only me. " I could not help it, John," 
said he. " The pain was so great just then." 

"Never mind," I whispered; "I know it is a 
relief sometimes : I have even cried when my head 
was very bad. Cry now, WilKam, if you think 
it would do you good. Do not care about me." 

"But I do not want to cry," replied William, 
" or to grieve my dear mother. I want to bear 
it as well as I can." 

" If I were to live a thousand years," ex- 
claimed I, passionately, " I should always hate 
Uncle Jabez for having caused you this suffering." 

" I hope not, John. It is very wrong to hate 
any one." 

"You do not mean to say that you can ever 
forgive him ? " 

There was a quick start of acute pain, a 
sudden contraction of the brow ; and then my 
brother said gently, " I have forgiven him. How 
else could I pray to-night, * Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us P ' " 

" I never thought of that," I replied. 

"I Lave heard my father say," continued 
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William, ^*that there are some in the world 
whom we camiot love but for Christ's sake. I 
think Uncle Jabez must be one of them. But 
what can we not do for his sake who has done so 
much for us ? '* 

It was in vain that I tried to feel like my 
brother. My rebellious heart refused the test. 
It was too hard for me. How could any one ever 
love Uncle Jabez? William went on speaking 
as if he could have read my thoughts, but this 
time he took higher ground, and quoted the 
words of our blessed Saviour himself, " * Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you ; that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.'*" 

A change came over his face as he finished 
speaking. I think the pain must have been 
very great. It evidently hurt him to talk. 
After this he remained quite still until my 
mother came up to bathe his forehead, and I was 
sent away to help Alice amuse little Charley, 
and keep him as quiet as possible. 

• Matthew t. 44, 45. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



HOW TO BEAR PAIN. 



It appears that when my mother left us, she 
went straight to the house of Uncle Jabez, and 
upbraided him for his cruelty to William. In 
answer to which the old man said that the boy 
had only got what he richly deserved ; and that 
the next time he offended him, he would beat 
him within an inch of his life, bidding my 
mother beware how she ventured to interfere 
between them. Angry words followed, until my 
mother was provoked into telling him that she 
cared neither for him nor his money, and advising 
him never again to lay a finger upon one of her 
children. She turned away as she spoke, and 
Uncle Jabez sternly forbade her ever to cross his 
threshold from that hour. 

This it was that had made her return home 
with a sad and heavy heart, and wish she had 
never gone — or at least not until she was calmer. 
Her interference had evidently done more harm 
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than good, and created an impassable barrier 
between tbe poor, feeble, passionate old man and 
herself for evermore. After all, he was the only 
relative she had in the world. She was very 
sorry that she had quarrelled with him ; and yet 
her provocation had been great. She wished 
now that she had listened to William when he 
sought to be the peace-maker between them. 
It was a long time before she forgave herseK — 
long after she had forgiven Uncle Jabez. 

It may be that my dear mother had had 
her golden dreams, for wives and mothers will 
dream — especially those who have to struggle 
as she had, in order to procure the common 
necessaries of life. And then, was she not next 
of kin to IJncle Jabez ? But it mattered not: it 
was aU over now. We soon afterwards heard 
that the old man had expressed his intention 
of leaving his property — whatever it might be 
— ^to an asylum for idiots, which some be- 
nevolent gentlemen were then seeking to estab- 
,lish in the neighbourhood, declaring that to 
be the surest means which he could adopt for 
promoting the ultimate benefit of his niece and 
her family. My father only laughed when he 
heard it ; but many were the bitter tears shed 
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in secret by my beloved mother over the ruin 
of any hopes which she might previously have 
allowed herself to entertain on the subject. 
But for all that, I verily believe that it was 
the estrangement between them which she 
lamented the most, and the longest. 

Notwithstanding his prohibition to the con- 
trary, my mother did go once or twice to see 
Unde Jabez ; but she was never admitted. The 
house door no longer stood open. The old 
man actually went to the expense of getting 
a latch key, in order the more effectually to 
exclude her. Nevertheless, as she told my 
father, she would not have given it up so 
easily, only the thought of the money came 
into her mind, and she did not like to let it 
bias her. " I often wish,'* said she, " that there 
was no such thing as money in the world; 
or, at least, that it was more equally divided.'* 

" God knows best,*' replied my father. 

"Uncle Jabez would never believe,'* continued 
she, " that it was for his sake, and not my own,^ 
that I wanted to be friends with him. If he 
was only as poor as he represents himself to 
be, he might." 

"Perhaps he maybe, after all," said my father. 
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"I do not know. I used to believe so. I 
wish I oould be quite sure about it. Only 
think if he were to be ill ia that lonely house, 
and die before any one could come to hinn : 
he & so old and feeble. And then there is no 
one to say a good word to him — ^you know 
what I mean, William. I shall never again 
have the opportunity I once had. I wish now 
that I had improved it more." 

" But he has the Bible, Mary — ^your mother's 
Bible. Who knows but what it may please 
God to speak to him out of that? Let us 
pray that it may be so/' 

"Yes, let us pray,'* replied my mother. 
"Let us never omit to pray for IJncle Jabez 
from this time." 

And we never did. It seemed to soften our 
hearts towards him, so that we no longer 
spoke of him with bitterness. This waa one 
of the ways in which the memory of that 
strange old man was kept alive. 

Little Alice had another method of remem- 
bering him; and I have a dim recollection of 
a grotesque, weather-beaten figure, which used 
to be set up year after year in a neighbouring 
field, as a kiad of scarecrow to keep away 
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the birds &om touching the com, and which 
she called "Uncle Jabez.'* I do not think 
that my parents knew of this, or what made 
us aU BO merry whenever we came in sight of 
the mysterious figure. I remember thinking 
at the time that there really was some vague 
resemblance in it to Uncle Jabez ; but William 
never could see it, although he laughed with 
us at the idea. 

William soon got better ; but it was months 
before the marks of the heavy blows which he 
had received finally disappeared. For a long 
time afterwards he was subject to violent head- 
aches, arising most probably from the same 
cause. He was not one to complain, but I 
think that, at times, they must have been very 
hard to bear. I have frequently watched h\m 
as he stood resting his head against the side 
of the open casement, and noiarked the look of 
pain gradually disappear from his pale face: 
and I know that it was not the cool wind 
which had done this, but because he had been 
" talking to God " in his heart, and felt refreshed 
and comforted. 

After this, whenever I had headache, I 
used to try and bear it manfully, like my 
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brother. I did not always succeed. My kind 
mother said that it was not to be expected 
when WiUiam was so much older and stronger ; 
but I knew that it was not this alone. Once, 
when he was suffering severely, I said to him, 
" My poor brother, is the pain very great?" 

" Yes,*' answered he, " it is very great, but 
not to be compared to what the Lord Jesus 
Christ suffered for us — for me. I always try 
to think of that when I am in pain. It not 
only always keeps me from murmuring, but 
makes me feel very thankful.'* 

"But it makes my head worse to think of 
anything," said I. 

" So it does mine, except this. There is some- 
thing soothing in the remembrance of the 
Saviour's love." 

I involuntarily repeated the first lines of 
Newton's beautiftd hymn, 

• 
" How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 

In the believer's ear ; 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 

And drives away his fear." 

" Yes, that is just it," exclaimed William, in 
an animated tone. 
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" Then I am afraid I am not a believer," said 
I after a pause. '^ I so seldom feel thus." 

"But you do sometimes, John ? " 

"Only sometimes." 

"I €un older than you are," said William, "and 
I th^TiTc that one feels it more and more every 
day of one's life." 

If I have seemed to linger over some of these 
scenes and conversations, it is because I know 
that pain and suffering are very common in the 
world, with the young as well as the aged; 
and because I would fain teach them how to 
bear it patiently and cheerftdly. Many are 
called to endure much bodily affliction very 
early in life ; and while some become a burden 
in consequence, there are others who prove a 
blessing both to themselves and others. He 
who sends this affliction will support us imder 
it. Let us draw near to God, and he will 
draw jaear to us. Have we not felt him to be 
nearer in the chamber of sickness than at 
almost any other time of our lives ? He will 
soothe us with the remembrance of his love : 
"as one whom his mother comforteth, so will 
he comfort us." To any one blessed with a 
loving mother, or who can recall to mind a 
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mother's watchful tenderness in the time of 
sickness and suffering, this gracious promise 
will be indeed a strong consolation. Try 
William's plan, whenever you may be called 
upon to endure pain; think of all that the 
Lord Jesus Christ endured for you. Believe 
with the heart in that fact; it will keep you 
from murmuring, and make you feel very 
thankful: every day of your life the Saviour 
will become more and more precious, and God 
be more and more glorified. 



CHAPTER IX. 



HOME TEACHING. 



As I grew older, a feeling of envy stole over 
me when I saw other boys going regularly 
to school. I used to wonder what I should 
over be fit for, and think it very hard to be 
expected to run errands, and look after the 
children, instead of poring all day long over 
the few books we possessed, and which we 
already knew by heart. William, while he 
fully sympathized in these regrets, did not suffer 
them to render him impatient, or neglectful of 
homo duties, as was too frequently the case 
with myself. Many were the conversations 
which we held on the subject, and many were 
the vain wishes and the wild dreams in which 
I indulged. William's one earnest desire re- 
mained the same, to be a minister of the gospel. 
" I know," said he, " that in that case it will 
bo necessary to go through a regular course 
of study, attended with considerable expense; 
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but I doubt not that if God will have me, he 
will provide the means in his own time and 
way: if not, his will be done." There was a 
slight pause, and a long, struggling sigh, as 
he uttered the last sentence; and I felt how 
much it would cost him to give up this hope, 
and yet how improbable it then seemed that it 
would ever be realized. 

My parents, too, had their vain regrets, and 
their little plans. All through one long, 
eold, dreary winter, mf father used to walk 
backwards and forwards to his office, instead of 
taking the omnibus as was his wont in bad 
weather, in order to lay up the money thus 
saved towards sending us to school; while 
my mother cheerfully relinquished many little 
comforts, and even necessaries, that she might 
add to it. But, after all, it was a very small 
sum at the end of the year. 

My father used to teach us when he came 
home at night, although he was often very tired ; 
seeing which made us take great pains to learn, 
in order that we might not give him more trou- 
ble than we could possibly avoid. What with 
the long hours spent at his office, and the long 
walk to and fro^ the time he could devote to 
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these studies was very short and uncertain. 
However, we made the most of it, and learned a 
great deal in this way; but it only served to 
make us want to learn more. 

My father, as I have before observed, was 
a well educated man. He knew several lan- 
guages, and had travelled in his youth. Even 
when not actually teaching us, his conversation 
was always elevating and instructive. Our great 
want was suitable books. But that veiy want 
was one cause which drove us more often to 
the Bible. A map of the Holy Land enabled 
us to study its geography, and the better to 
understand its history. We were taught to 
study Scripture practically. Many a time in 
the evening while reading it, the whole scene, 
as it was graphically described by the ancient 
historians, used to rise up before me. Elim, with 
its twelve wells of water, and threescore and 
ten palm trees ; Jacob's well, where the weary 
Saviour sat down to rest; the blue sea of Galilee, 
and many others. Years afterwards I saw 
views taken from those very places, which ap- 
peared to me far less bright and vivid than the 
mental pictures of my childhood. 

Writing of the palm trees of Elim, reminds 




EVEiriKG STUDIES. 
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me how my father once Hkened that tree to the 
Christiaii. He told us that it is mentioned by 
Josephns to have been the custom in old times 
to hang heavy weights upon them; but no sooner 
were these weights removed, and in some in- 
stances with the burden still there, they again 
sprang up towards heaven. " So it is/' said he, 
** with the true Christian, although bending, it 
may be, for a time beneath the heavy burden of 
affliction. 

" The palm tree,^' continued he, " grows in the 
wilderness and the desert place, and the traveller 
is glad when he sees it. In like manner the 
behever stands apart from the world, and the 
Christian pilgrim, travelling Zion-ward, rejoices 
to meet with such, and goes on his way refreshed 
and comforted. The sapling of the palm tree 
cannot be bent, as most other young plants may, 
and thus it is with the youthful Christian, firm 
in faith.'' • 

I forget what more he said. I was wondering 
whether it was indeed impossible for the young 
Christian to be turned aside from his upward 
path. 

" Fear not," replied my father, in answer to 
these doubts ; " if they be indeed trees of the 
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Lord's planting, and looking to him for strength, 
he will take care of them ; he will never suffer 
them to be moved/' 

One day, when we were lamenting over our 
few books, the most of which we already knew 
by heart, my father mentioned that the Duke of 
Wellington, during a campaign in India, had but 
two, the Bible and GsBsar's Commentaries. 

'' I wish we had GsBsar's Commentaries," said I. 

" I am glad that we have the Bible," observed 
my brother. 

" Right," said my father. *' There is nothing 
like the Bible, William ; and, after that, we are 
told that a man or a boy — ^for it is all the same 
— ought to make himself his chief reading ; and 
that he must not skip a hard page when he comes 
to it, but try and make out its true meaning. 
The earlier, too, this study is begun the better." 

'* I am afraid that I should find nothing else 
but hJrd pages," said T. 

" Very likely," replied my father. 

" I think," observed William, " that we must 
come to a great deal that we would wish to see 
not only corrected, but blotted out." 

*' And what must be done with those pages, 
William ? " 
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" We must take them to Jesus, father." 

" Yes, that is the only way. And it is written 
for our encouragement, * I, even I, am he that 
blotteth out thy trangressions for mine own sake, 
and will not remember thy sins.' "♦ 

'^ After all," said I, after a pause, '4t is a hard 
study." 

" Most persons have found it to be so, my boy; 
but it is a very necessary one, nevertheless, and 
I do not believe that there can be much real 
improvement going on where this is neglected. 
Unlike all other kinds of knowledge, it teaches 
humility rather than pride." 

'^ But the worst of it is that one meets with 
the same things over and over again." 

" What sort of things, John P " 

" I hardly know how to describe them — vain 
dreams, as William calls them, impatiefit long- 
ings, discontent, irritability, and so on." 

" Compare this list," said my father, "with the 
firuits of the Spirit, as mentioned in the fifth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, * love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, fedth, 
meekness, temperance : against such there is no 
law.'" 

* Isaiah zliii. 25. 
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" Oh ! father," I exclaimed, " one need be per- 
fect to have all this." 

" Let our daily motto then be, * Higher,^ and 
our aim, perfection : * Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect.* " 

" Yes," said my brother, in a low voice, as if 
thinking aloud rather than actually speaking, 
"we may do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth us." 

** Through Christ," repeated my £ather. " Yes, 
that is the great thing to be remembered. With- 
out him we can do nothing. And now what 
say you, my boy?" added he, addressing me; 
" wiU you not try and turn over a new leaf?" 

"Yes, father, I wiU try." 

" And pray ? " 

" It is of no use trying without praying." 

" I am glad that you have been made to feel 
this." 

" Say over the list again, father, please. Surely 
I must possess some of those qualities m^itioned 
by the apostle — ^love, for instance." 

"But this does not mean merely the natural 
love of kindred and friends, but love to Christ — 
Joy in the Holy Ghost, the only source of real 
cheerfulness — Peace, the peace of God which 
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passeth all understanding — Longsuffering, the 
patient enduranoe of protracted trials and afflic- 
tions, or of wrong — Gentleness, not easily pro- 
voked — Goodness, the doing of God's will — 
Faith, perfect trust in him, through Christ, not 
only for the life which now is, but also for 
that which is to come — ^Meekness, another name 
for gentleness — ^Temperance, self-denial." 

Observing that I continued silent, my father 
asked me if I had come to a hard page. 

"Worse still," I replied, ** there is nothing 
but a blank disfigured by crosses, which look 
all the blacker for my vain attempts to rub 
them out." 

*' You cannot blot them out," said my fiither, 
" but God can ; for * the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son deanseth us &om all sin.' Turn over 
a fresh page, my boy, and begin again in his 
strength, seeking the help of the Holy Sprit, 
and resting always on the same atoning blood." 

** I wiU begin from this day," repKed I. " No 
more vain dreams, no more idle wishes. You 
shall see, papa. But I had better not say too 
much about it; only that I do mean to try 
with all my heart." 

The following morning, as I stood by the open 
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casement listening to the pleasant twittering of 
the birds, who were busily arranging their plans 
and preparing for their long journey, the old 
feeling came over me, and I oould not help 
saying, *'0h! mother^ I wish I was a field- 
fare." 

William held up his finger with a warning 
gesture. My mother laughed. 

''What makes you want to be a fieldfiBU*e, 
JohnP" asked she. 

''Because I should like so much to see the 
Holy Land, and fly back to Norway, and Sweden, 
and visit the shores of the Baltic; and then 
come home again in the autumn, as papa says 
the field&res do.'' 

"I am a&aid you would not be in a hurry 
to come back again, my little adventurous boy," 
said my mother. 

" Yes I should. I do believe that would be 
the best part of it. After all, there is no place 
like home, and no one in all the world like 
my own dear mother. Thank you, William, 
for reminding me." 

" What does it all mean P " asked my mother, 
glancing firom one to the other. 

"It means," said I, "that I promised my 
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father last night not to indulge in any more 
vain wishes — if I could help it — ^but to try and 
be not only contented but cheerful in that sta- 
tion of life to which it has pleased God to call 
me. 

" That is a good resolution, John, and I trust 
that you will be able to keep it." She kissed 
me as she spoke, but I could not help noticing 
the heavy sigh with which she turned away. 
It may be that she knew far better than I 
did then, how very difficult it was. 

Every day of our lives, morning and evening, 
we keep on repeating over and over again 
those solemn words> " Thy will be done." Now 
if we mean nothing when we pray thus, it is a 
mere mockery, and we may as well give it up. 
If we mean what we say, we should endeavour 
to feel and realize it, and having once learned 
6y heart these four little words, " Thy will be 
done," they will noiake all life's after lessons 
comparatively easy. 



CHAPTER X. 



DAILY TRIALS. 



As already mentioned, my mother always took 
care to have a good dinner on Sunday — or at 
least, what we thought a good dinner, although 
it was plain enough, and generally cold, at my 
father's request, in order that she might not be 
hindered in her attendance upon public worship. 
I do not think he had any idea how poorly we 
fared at other times. Men generally think little 
of these matters ; and my dear mother was very 
carefol to spare him all the anxiety she possibly 
could. She was a good manager, but there 
were many of us, and something was always 
wanting. 

I used to envy my brother for being able to 
partake with so much relish of those coarse and 
simple meals which I seldom cared to touch. 
I did not complain. If I could not eat I went 
without. But I made no efiort to conquer this 
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fastidiousness, or want of appetite — as I called it. 
I beKeve the former was the proper term. 

One day, as I sat as usual with the untasted 
food before me, I happened to look up, and saw 
my mother's pale, sorrowful face watching me 
as she had most probably done many a time 
before when I knew it not. She smiled when 
she caught my gaze ; but it was a sad smile, and 
there were tears in her eyes. 

" I am afiraid it is not very tempting, my poor 
boy, ".said she, kindly. 

"Oh! mother, it is very good, I dare say. 
See, William is holding his plate for more." 

" I wish that I had something better to give 
you," continued my mother, with a sigh. 

" It is capital," exclaimed William. " But I 
do not think that John is very well to-day." 

" It is the same every day," said my mother, 
sadly. 

" I do not see the use of brother John say- 
ing grace," observed little Alice, in her quiet, 
thoughtful way. 

"Why not, sister?" 

"Because it does not make you thankful." 

" But I am thankful," replied I, struck by her 
words. 
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''Then why don't you eat your dinner like 
other people ? '* 

" I canV' said I ; "it diokes me." 

"You oould if you were to try/' 

William laughed. 

" Poor John is not strong/' said my mother, 
gently. "He has not such a good appetite as 
you and William. I wish he had, or that I 
could afford to get him something he would like 
better." And again I heard that heavy sigh. 

" Oh I mother," I exclaimed, "it is not that. 
Don't distress yourself about me. I shall do 
very well. Alice is right. I am not so thankful 
as I ought to be. But it shall not happen again. 
I will try and eat like other people. I did not 
think that you had been watching me all this 
time." 

" I could not help it, my son." 

" But I can and will help it in future. I wiU 
begin from this day." 

" You shall begin to-morrow, John," said my 
mother, with a smile, as she drew away my 
plate, and placed in its stead a new-laid egg, 
carefully boiled, and a few slices of thin bread 
and butter. 

The egg had been a present to herself, but she 
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would not touch it. She had rather see me eat 
it, she said; and I ate it to please her. The 
coarsest food never seemed to choke me half as 
much as that new laid-egg did. If she had 
intended it for a lesson (which she did not — she 
was too kind and gentle), she could not have 
given me a more effectual one. Every day when 
grace was said, the remembrance of it came 
back, and I etideavoured to eat and be thankful. 
It required an effort at first, as most things do ; 
but affcer a time it was astonishing what capital 
meals I contrived to make off this same simple 
fare. In a little while my mother left off 
watching me. She had one trouble less. 

My poor mother ! She had care enough about 
this time without my adding to it. Provisions 
were very dear. It was a hard season for the 
poor, and it was frequently as much as she 
could do to " make both ends meet " — a phrase 
full of sorrowful meaning. My father, engaged 
all day at his office, knew and heard nothing of 
the increased price of almost all the common 
necessaries of life. He knew, indeed, that there 
was little enough to keep house with ; but my 
mother had hitherto contrived to make that little 
suffice. Even if she had enlightened him on the 
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subject, which she never did, what could he have 
done P And so she bore her heavy btirden alone 
— and yet not alone, for our " heavenly Father 
knoweth that we have need of these things." 

In addition to poverty and want came her own 
failing health, and the increasing fretfulness of 
little Charley, who was seldom quiet away from 
her. He had always been a trying child ; but 
as he grew stronger and stronger, and my poor 
mother weaker and weaker, she was less able to 
nurse him than formerly. Harassed and worn 
out, my dear mother was sometimes betrayed 
into a momentary burst of impatience. I have 
wondered since how she bore it as well as she 
did. She never could have done so in her own 
strength. On these occasions, I have seen her 
kneel down by little Charley's cot, with bent 
head, as if watching his slumbers; but I knew 
that she was praying, and asking God to forgive 
and help her, even as she had taught us to do. 
We always kept very silent at those times. 
After a little while, she used to rise up, with a 
pale, tranquil countenance, and go about her 
work as usual 

Now it was that I also began to be some- 
what uneasy about my brother William. Not 
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that he complained, or appeared to be ill, but 
his appetite evidently failed him, and he ate 
even less than I had done a few months before. 
I do not think that any one noticed it but 
myseK: he was always so cheerful, and talked 
so much at meal times. Occasionally my mo- 
ther would look up, and say, " William, you are 
talking, and not eating." 

"All right, mother," was his reply. And 
then little Alice would laugh, and observe in 
her quiet way, that there was no need to be 
uneasy about William in that respect. 

** Are you quite sure of that P " asked I one 
day, glancing at my brother as I spoke, who 
coloured violently. 

"Yes, quite sure. He is not like you— or 
rather, like you used to be, for you are a good 
boy now." 

My mother smiled. Presently she turned 
away to do something. Alice was watching 
her, and I saw William avail himself of that 
moment to put back a considerable portion of 
his dinner. He caught my eye as he did so, 
and coloured again; but there was something 
in the expression of his face which kept me 
silent. The flush had passed away when I 
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looked at him again, and I fieuioied him pale 
and changed. 

After dinner I followed him into the garden. 
He had taken off his jacket, and was beginning 
to dig over one of the beds. 

"Never mind that now," said I. "I want 
to talk to you." 

''But I must get this finished to-night." 

" There is no hurry. Do as I bid you, and 
give me the spade." 

William did so with evident reluctance. 

" Well, what is it P " asked he, as we walked 
slowly up and down the little garden path. 

" William," said I, " this is the first time that 
you and I ever had a secret from one another. 
Can you not trust meP" 

"I can — ^but I would rather not." 

" Why P " 

"Because what I have to tell would only 
give you pain." 

"Tell me, nevertheless." 

My brother did not speak, 

"AreyouiUP" 

"No." 

"Then, as Alice says, why do you not eat 
your dinner like other people P" 
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"It chokes me," replied my brother, in a 
hoarse voice. They were my own words, but I 
do not think that he remembered it then. 

" I used to feel so once," said I. 

" Oh, it is not that," exclaimed William, 
quickly. 

"You do not like it, then?" 

"To be sure I do." 

"Then why not eat it?" 

"There would be so little left if I did." 

"Why should there be any left?" 

" Because when there is not, our mother goes 
without." 

" Our mother ! Oh, William, is it possible ? " 

"I have seen it many and many a time of 
late. It was only yesterday that she said she 
would have her dinner in peace when we had 
done." 

" Yes, I recollect. She often says so now." 

" Well, there was nothing left for her to have 
but a piece of bread and an apple." 

" What can we do ? " exclaimed I, bursting 
into tears. 

" I do not know. But come this way, out of 
sight of the house. I would have spared you 
this grief, John." 
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**Whj should yoa ^aie me, and so suffer 
alone? Does mjfiKtlier know of tlus?" 

" He does not, and mnst not He works bard 
enoagh as it is." 

** And I came twice to-daj for that fitUe drop 
of hroth." 

** Bnt there was some left after alL I toasted 
her a slice of bread to pnt in it, and left her 
eating it when I came awaj. It did my heart 
good to see her/' 

*' And I saw yon pnt it back for her. Bnt we 
will help one another in fntnre. We wiU always 
take care that there is something left. She shall 
never again dine npon dry bread and an apple." 

''Ton mnst not go withont either," said 
William ; " that will never do. Yon are not so 
strong as I am ; and you know how nneasy she 
is if yon do not eat." 

"And yon are not so strong as you were, 
William," said I, looking np into his pale &ce. 

" I do not feel any worse," replied he. " Bnt 
I do wish that we could think of something which 
we might do to help her." 

"I will teU you what I will do," said I, impe- 
tuously. " I will run away and seek my fortune, 
as many poor boys younger than I am have done 
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before now. Even if I should not succeed, there 
will be one mouth less to feed." 

" Two," replied WiUiam, gently, " for it would 
break my mother^s heart to lose you thus." 

" Do you think so, if I were to write home 
from time to time, and say that I was well P " 

"But you never are well for long together, 
and she knows that. Let us wait and pray, dear 
brother." 

"And while we wait, our dear mother will 
starve." 

" No," said William, cheerfully. " I do think 
that Qod. will take care of her, and of us too, if 
we only put our trust in him." 

" Oh ! William, I wish I could feel as you do." 

" I wish you could, dear brother. It is such a 
happy feeling to be able to trust God. Who 
knows but what he may put some bright thought 
into our hearts, and point out the most likely 
way in which we may be useftd to our dear 
mother?" 

I forget what more passed between us at that 
time. I oi4y remember that I went away 
cheered and comforted. 



CHAPTER XI. 



DAILY MERCIES. 



That evening, as I stood with Kttle Charley 
in my arms by the open window, I heard 
William, as he worked, singing that beautiful 
hymn of Cowper's beginning: — 

"'Tis my happiness below 

Not to live without the cross, 
But the Sayiour*8 power to know. 

Sanctifying every loss. 
Trials must and will befall. 

But with humble faith to see 
Love inscribed upon them all, 

This is happiness to me. 

I saw my mother, who had been busily ar- 
ranging the tea-table against my father's return, 
stop to listen. She came and stood near where 
we were, and I could not help noticing how the 
worn and anxious expression of her countenance 
passed away while William sang. Presently 
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she began to sing also, in a low voice, as if 
unconsciously : — 

"Trials make the promise sweet; 
Trials give new life to prayer; 
Trials bring me to his feet, 

Lay me low, and keep me there. 

"Did I meet no trials here, 

No correction by the way, 
Might I not with reason fear 

I should prove a cast-away? 
Others may escape the rod. 

Sunk in earthly, yain delight; 
Bat the true-bom child of God 

Must not, would not, if he might." 

It was a calm, pleasant time. The birds, too, 
were singing their evening hymn. The sweet 
breath of the flowers came through the open 
window, while a few, carefully arranged, stood 
on the tea table. There was an air of neatness 
and comfort about the whole room, which ren- 
dered its poor and simple furniture the less 
apparent. The events of the day appeared like 
a dream. As usual, there was a large loaf of 
brown bread, and a smaller one of white. There 
was very little butter, to be sure — ^but then 
William never cared about butter, and had 
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persuaded me that I was better without it. I 
knew why now ; and yet I oould scarcely believe 
in the reality of what I had learned that day 
for the first time. At any rate^ thought I, with 
a feeling of deep thankfulness^ if we have many 
privations, we have also many comforts ; if we 
have many trials, we have many blessings. 

I did not know the half of God's goodness 
then. It is a knowledge which grows with our 
growth, and is never wholly realized upon earth. 
If I had only kept a futhful record of aU the 
numberless instances of his loving-kindness to 
me from my youth upwards, it would have 
filled a volume. And it is the same with us 
all, if we would but remember not merely to 
notice his guiding hand in the great and leading 
events of our individual histories, but also in 
the common occurrences of every day life — the 
little things which so few regard. 

Presently, William flung aside his spade 
with a glad shout, slipped on his jacket, and 
swinging the garden gate hastily after him, 
ran down the high road to meet my father. 
They came back laughing, and out of breath. 
It was long since I had seen my father looking 
so bright and animated. He little knows. 




THE WELCOME HOME. 
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thought I. He seemed tired, nevertheless, and 
said something about the comforts of home, and 
such a home, as my mother took his hat and 
stick £rom him, while Alice ran to get his slip- 
pers ready. In a few moments we were all 
sitting round the tea-table. My father pro- 
noimced the usual blessing ; and then the large 
brown loaf before alluded to began to grow 
smaller and smaller. I had no appetite myself, 
and felt almost angry with Alice for eating so 
much. Even William appeared to have forgotten 
what had passed between us. But then, to be 
sure, he had had little or no dinner, and had 
been working ever since in the fresh air. 

"Did the wedding take place this morning, 
as was expected?" inquired my mother, 
alluding to the intended marriage of Miss 

M , the eldest daughter of my father's 

employer. 

" Oh, yes ; and a very grand aflGedr it was, 
I assure you. We had a bottle of wine sent 
in to us to drink the bride's health. I only 
wish that I could have brought my share home. 
I did manage to pocket my piece of cake for 
Alice," added he, laying it on her plate. 

" Thank you, papa," said Alice, as she imme- 
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diately commenced cutting it into little slices, 
and handing it round. 

"I did not know/* continued my father, 

"until Mr. H mentioned it to-day, how 

very dear everything is just now. Do you not 
find it so ? *' added he, turning to my mother. 

" Yes," said she, quietly. 

"And yet you never complained." 

"You have enough to think of, William, 
without my troubling you about household 
matters." 

"I am afraid it has been a hard time for you, 
with all these httle mouths to feed." 

"Not harder than it has been for others. 
But what made Mr. M mention the sub- 
ject?" 

"I will tell you. He came into our room as 
soon as the young couple had departed, and after 
briefly alluding to the scarcity of provisions, 
and the increased deamess of all the daily 
necessaries of life, presented us each, in the most 
kind and delicate manner, with a handsome 
gratuity; not only in honour of his daughter's 
marriage, he said, but also in grateful consider- 
ation of our long and faithful services to the 
firm." My father took out his pocket book as 
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he spoke, and placed a note in my mother's 
hand. 

"What is the matter?" asked he. "Why, 
Mary, you are crying." 

" If I am, it is for joy — God is so good to us." 

I looked at my brother, and saw that his eyes 
were also full of tears. 

"I am a&aid you have had a great deal to 
bear, my poor Mary : why did you not tell me 
before?" 

" Why should I grieve you P " 

"At least we might have borne it together. 
Promise me that this shall not happen again." 

" I hope it never will," said my mother, with a 
bright smile. But she would not promise. 

" Do not be afraid to spend what God has sent 
us," said my father. "He has provided for the 
present. Will you not trust him with the 
future?" 

"Yes, indeed. I think I can never again 
doubt his goodness. I do not believe that I ever 
did doubt it; but I was anxious about the 
children — ^bread is such a price now." 

My father looked wistfully into her face, and 
noticed how pale and thin it had become ; but 
my mother assured him that she was quite well, 
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and BO happy and thankfoL And then she 
hid her face in Charley's frock to conceal the 
tears that would flow. 

"And you know all about this, sir," said my 
father, giving William's hair a sharp, but playful 
tug. 

" Oh, father, I could not help noticing how " 
— ^he caught my mother's glance, and paused 
suddenly. 

" I see," said my father^ "that you are all in 
league against me." 

" Do not let us say any more about it," said 
my mother, gently. And from that day to this I 
do not believe that he had ever the slightest 
idea of the sad straits to which we had been 
reduced. 

"We sat a long time over our tea that evening, 
until the last beams of the setting sun had faded 
away, and the little stars came out one by one. 
Presently the broad bright moon rose up in the 
heavens, and shone in upon us. Charley had 
fallen h&t asleep in his mother^s arms, and she 
did not care to disturb him. Little Alice climbed 
upon her father's knee, William and I sat side 
by side. There were no lessons that night ; and 
yet I think we learned much in that quiet time 
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which was not easily forgotten. I am sure I did. 
My father was the first to break the silence 
which had gradually fallen upon us, by repeating 
a portion of the 8th Psalm : " * When I con- 
sider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him P and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him ? ' '^ 

"Is it not beautiful, William," said my 
mother, " to know that this great God cares for 
us — for you, and me, and the dear children; 
that even the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered ? It seems almost too much happiness 
at times. Oh, if we could always realize it ! " 

"It is our own fault when we do not." 

"Yes, I know." 

"And our own loss." 

" Lord, increase our faith," said my mother. 
" That is a prayer which even little Alice might 
le£im." 

" So I will, mother," exclaimed Alice, looking 
suddenly up, and, as I thought, only half awake. 
"And then I shaU be able to walk upon the 
water as Peter did." 

" But Peter could not walk upon the water ! " 
said I, interrupting her. 
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"Because he was afiraid, brother," answered 
Alice, after a thoughtful pause ; " and I do not 
mean to be afraid." 

" You are right, my child. Trust in God, and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, can alone bear us 
up amidst the waves and billows of this trouble- 
some world." 

I well remember what my father said at 
prayers that night. I have thought of it many 
times since. It was very comforting. "Those 
were true words," said he, " which were spoken 
long ago by a good and pious divine : — ' It is not 
the will of God that we should have one more 
trouble than will bring us to live by faith simply 
upon himself. He loves us too well to give us a 
moment's imeasiness.' All the riches of the earth 
are God's. He will give us just as much as he 
sees to be good for us. And we must try not 
even to wish for more. ' The Lord maketh poor, 
and maketh rich ; he bringeth low, and lifteth 
up. Blessed be the name of the Lord.' ^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE YOUNG OABDENEBS. 

The following morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over, WiUiam went as usual to his work in the 
garden. I had declined accompanying him, 
complaining that my hettd ached, which was the 
truth ; but it was not so had as to have prevented 
mo from helping him, had I felt inclined. But 
I did not see the use of it. 

" You can come out, at any rate," said my 
brother. "The air will do you good this fine 
morning.'* 

For a few moments he worked on in silence. 
Presently he looked up with his bright, smiling 
face, and asked — 

"What is the matter, John?'* 

"I told you that I did not feel well." 

"Is that aU?" 

"Yes, what else should there beP** 

"I do not know — why I fancied that you 
were not quite yourself this morning.'* 
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"I was thinking — '' 

"About what happened last night P" 

" Yes, partly. How providential it was, just 
when we wanted it so much. And yet — I know 
it was wrong, but I could not help feeling dis- 
appointed. I believe that I am feeling so still, 
and that's the whole truth.'* 

" Disappointed ! " 

"Yes. I wanted to have done something 
myself. Do you recollect saying that perhaps 
God would put some bright thought into our 
hearts, and point out a way in which we might 
be useful to our deax mother? " 

"What if he should have done both, John?" 

" Oh ! William, can it be possible P " 

" It is both possible and true. Yesterday, 
after you went in doors, Mr. Martin came to 
bring me some seeds which he had promised 
to give me." 

"I saw him talking to you. What did he 
say?" 

"He began by praising the neatness and 
order, as he called it, of our little garden." 

"Small thanks to any one but yourself for 
that," interrupted I, again. 

" He then proceeded to admire several of the 
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flowers, observing that they would fetch a good 
price just now at Covent Garden market. * But 
how could I get them there ? ' asked I, eagerly. 
* Would you sell them, then ? ' he inquired, 
looking keenly at me. 'Most thankfully,' re- 
plied I. He then said that he went there 
twice a week, and would take them for me in 
his market cart, together with any vegetables, 
if I could manage to raise them, or anything 
of the kind that I might want to dispose of. 
He spoke very kindly ; promised me some more 
seeds and cuttings ; and told me that' if ever I 
was at a loss about anything, that I had only , 
to come to him." 

"Oh, WiUiam, I am so glad! May I help 
you?'' 

"To be sure you may.* I could not manage 
at all without your assistance. But not while 
your head is so bad." 

" It is well now. Your good news has cured 
it. I am longing to go to work. Oh ! brother, 
I do not deserve to be so happy." 

" We none of us do, John. This will be a 
lesson for you." 

"It will indeed. Have you told our mo- 
ther ? " 
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" To be sure I have, and my father too. The 
thought of it, may be, will serve to shorten his 
long walk to-day/' 

"What did they say?'' 

"Not much. They both appeared pleased, 
and thought that it would be a nice healthful 
occupation for us. My father intends to try 
and help us of an evening when he comes 
home; but we will take care not to leave any- 
thing for him to do. Besides, we must not 
lose our little learning." 

"I had forgotten about that," said I. " While 
we are working with our hands, we ought to 
be working with our heads." 

"We must wait God's will for that, John, 
and be thankful to have our waiting time so 
well employed. Who knows but what we may 
be able, after a while, to lay by something 
towards paying for our schooling? but not if 
we talk instead of working." 

" What had I better do first, WiUiam ? You 
shall be master, and I will be your man." 

" With all my heart. There is no fear about 
my finding you plenty to do. But are you 
sure that your head is really better?" 

"Yes, quite sure." 
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After {hat we both began in right good 
earnest, and worked steadily until dinner time. 
I coTild not help rejoicing to see what a hearty 
dinner WilUam ate that day, and my mother, 
and all of us. I remember feeling very thank- 
ftil when grace was said, and being very merry 
afterwards, until reminded by "William that it 
was time* to return to our work. 

" You must not work him too hard, William," 
said my mother, "You are not feeling tired, 
John, are you?" 

"Not a bit, mother." 

"Away with you, then. But what is the 
matter with my little Alice?" 

" I was only wishing that I was able to help 
them." 

" But then I should have no one left to help 
me, and take care of Charley." 

"Oh! mother, do I really help you?" 

" To be sure you do. I do not know how I 
should manage at times without my little 
thoughtful girl." 

" Mother, I am so glad ! I was afraid I was 
not old enough to be of use to any one." 

" The yoimgest child may do something, if she 
tries," replied my mother. 
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We left Alice very busy, and looking very 
dignified and happy over her light household 
tasks. They were soon completed on that day ; 
and then she and my mother and little Charley 
came into the garden, ready to praise and admire 
all that we had been doing. My mother told 
William that she had found a little book about 
gardening, which she thought might be* useful to 
us ; and so it afterwards proved. She had for- 
gotten that she had it, she said, having put it 
away together with several other things of small 
value, as memorials of the past. 

** Are there any more books among them ? " 
asked I, eagerly. She told me that there were 
not. 

That evening, when tea was over, and she had 
put little Charley to bed, my mother said that 
she should like to call once more upon Uncle 
Jabez. The idea had been haimting her all day. 
" Who knows," added she, " but what his heart 
may have relented, and that he is secretly longing 
to be friends again, but too proud, perhaps, to 
make the first advances towards a reconciliation. 
At any rate, there can be no harm in trying." 

" Certainly not, Mary. Go by all means, if 
you wish it, and take William with you." 
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I observed that my father did not offer to 
accompany her himself. He knew that his 
presence would only serve, in all probability, to 
frustrate her wishes. It was a calm, summer 
evening, and they started in high spirits. 
WiUiam afterwards told me that, as they went 
along, they talked hopeftdly of the result of 
their visit, and how pleasant it would be to be 
friends again. 

" You can tell him about Mr. M 's present, 

mother," said William ; " and how John and I 
are going to earn money for ourselves ; and 
that we do not want his money — only his good 
wiU.'' 

^*Not exactly in those words, my boy." 

William laughed. 

" Oh ! mother, you know what I mean." 

" To be sure I do, and I think it a good 
argxmient. Poor old man, if he will only let us 
love and care for him." 

** We shall be able now to make him a little 
present occasionally, some of our nice fresh 
vegetables. I do not suppose that he cares much 
about flowers." 

**I should think not," said my mother. 

By this time they had reached the dreary 
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looking abode of uncle Jabez, at which my 
mother knocked gently several times without 
receiving any reply. William stepped back into 
the road, and looking up, saw that several of the 
shutters were closed, and one window entirely 
boarded up. My mother told him that it had 
been so for a long time, partly, she believed, to 
exclude the sunlight, and partly to save the 
expense of having the shattered window-frames 
repaired. A woman passed while we were 
waiting. She evidently did not know who my 
mother was. 

"You had better knock louder,'' said she. 
" I saw the old gentleman go in a few moments 
since, so I know he is at home. But he is very 
hard of hearing — especially of late." 

We did as she told us, but without any better 
success. And after waiting some time longer, 
my mother turned away with a heavy heart. 

She would have been glad to have believed 
that Uncle Jabez had not hoard them ; but both 
she and William distinctly recognised a pale, 
withered face, which was visible for a moment at 
a small upper window overlooking the entrance, 
and being suddenly withdrawn, appeared no 
more. 
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'' If we had only been a few moments earlier, 
we should have met him/* said William. 

"I do not think that it would have made 
much difference/' replied my mother, sadly. 

As they returned homeward, they overtook 
the woman who had before addressed them. 
She was walking very slowly, and appeared to 
be lame. 

" So you could not make him hear," said she. 
"Poor old gentleman! What a pity it is for 
him to live alone as he does at his time of life, 
and so infirm as he is. To be sure, he never 
complains, or exchanges a word with any one if 
he can help it. But it is easy to see that he is 
breaking fast." 

My mother said that she was sorry to hear 
it, and, wishing her good evening, passed quickly 
on. Her heart was too full to talk. 

There was a shadow upon my mother's face 
that night, but it gradually disappeared, and 
Uncle Jabez was again apparently forgotten. 
I say apparently, because I do not think 'that 
my mother ever ceased to lament the estrange- 
ment between them, or to blame herself as being, 
in some measure, the cause of it. To be sure 
her provocation had been great. But God is 
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provoked every day, and yet how he pities, and 
forgives, and bears with us ; how " he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust ; " 
how his loving kindness is extended even to the 
unthankful and the evil. Does his conunand- 
ment, that we should love our enemies, appear 
too hard, when we remember that, while we 
were yet enemies, Christ died for us ? Surely 
not. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HEAD WORK AND HABD WORK. 

There is nothing like having plenty to do, and 
doing it with all one's might. I verily believe 
that the hardest manual labour is less fatiguing 
than habitual illness, just as rust corrodes and 
wears away the polished steel far more quickly 
than constant rubbing. Very busy, and very 
happy were William and myself at the period 
of which I write. Twice a week we used to rise 
before it was light, in order that our flowers 
and vegetables, such as they were (it was the 
former upon which we prided ourselves the 
most), might be ready by the time Mr. Martin 
called for them. He did not like to be kept 
waiting a moment, and we took care that he 
never should be. We used to gather them in 
the early dawn, with the dew still upon them. 
How fresh and beautiful they were ! We hjui 
learned to arrange them into " market bunches," 
as they were called. The more choice and 
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delicate flowers were made up in small bouquets, 
and always commanded a ready sale. 

Everything was so still and quiet at that early 
hour, that we could distinguish the heavy rum- 
bling of the market cart while it was still a long 
way off, and we used to open the garden gate, 
and stand holding our little basket, ready to be 
handed in, which was the work of a moment. 
Then followed a cheerful salutation, a smack of 
Mr. Martin's long whip ; and the cart moved on 
again, and left us once more alone. 

Many a time have we lingered by that little 
gate to watch the sun rise. I pity any one who 
never saw the sun rise : it is a glorious sight, 
and one well worth getting up to behold. Some- 
times we availed ourselves of the quiet stillness 
of the early morning to learn our lessons, or 
else worked in the garden until breakfast was 
ready. Just at first, I was frequently obliged 
to go and lie down again, and used to feel tired 
all day afterwards. But my father encouraged 
me to persevere, and in a little while I grew 
so accustomed to rise early, that I used to find 
it impossible to sleep after a certain hour. 

"We were sure to see Mr. Martin again on 
market days. I remember that, upon those 
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occasions, lie used to produce a small canvass 
bag, which always appeared to me to be full 
of money, and take &om it the exact sum due 
to us for what he had sold. He made William 
keep an account of all transactions that took 
place between them. I have often heard him 
praise my brother for his accuracy, and business- 
like habits. It was evident that he took great 
interest in him. 

"If you only go on as you have begun," 
said he, upon one occasion, "you will be sure 
to succeed." 

" But my brother is not going to be a gardener 
all his life," interrupted I. "He is to be a 
clergyman." 

Mr. Martin looked from one to the other, with 
a curious expression of countenance. 

"A clergyman, is he? Well, tell me when 
that time comes, and I will go and hear him 
preach his first sermon. There are texts enough 
to be found among the flowers. What's that 
about the lilies — eh, young gentleman?" 

" * Consider the lilies of the field,' " repeated 
William, "'how they grow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin: and yet I say unto you, That 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
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Kke one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? ' Yes, that 
is a beautiful text. What do you think of the 
Rose of Sharon, sir ? ** 

Mr. Martin was silent a moment, and then 
said — 

"I am afraid that I have not thought of 
it as much as I ought. But you do not really 
mean to be a preacher ? " 

"I do not see any hope of it at present," 
replied William, with a sigh. 

" Take my advice, and stick to gardening. 
Depend upon it, you have a decided talent that 
way, and will make something of it in time. 
You must have saved a nice little sum already." 

" No," said I, " we have not saved anything. 
We always give it to my mother to help keep 
house with." 

Mr. Martin looked somewhat embarrassed. 
" I did not intend to ask what you do with your 
money," said he. "I have no right. I only 
know that you are both of you good, industrious 
boys, and work hard to earn it. I wish it was 
more." 
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" So do I, sir, for in that case we might put 
by something towards our schooling." 

"You appear to me to know more abeady 
than most boys of your age and — " I think he 
was going to add "station," but he broke oflf 
abruptly. 

"My father teaches us of an evening; but 
he would like to be able to send us to school, 
nevertheless." 

"A good education is a fine thing," said 
Mr. Martin, " and helps a man on wonderfully, 
let his situation in life be what it may." 

As soon as he had gone, which he seldom 
did without leaving us a little present of seeds 
or roots, we used to take the money to my 
mother. And very proud and happy we felt 
when we placed it in her hands, and heard her 
thank us, and say what an assistance it was 
to her ; and that she did not know how she 
should have managed as she did if it had not 
been for our little earnings. I do not think 
that she used the word " little," although to be 
sure they were little enough — but we all thought 
a great deal of them. 

" I do believe," said I one day to William, 
"that I am growing like Uncle Jabez." 
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My mother was not present. We never 
spoke of him before her. My brother laughed, 
and replied, " I cannot say that I perceive any 
great resemblance." 

"Not in appearance, of course. I did not 
mean that. But in my love of money.'* 

" Yes, I love it too — but only for the good it 
does, and because it is so pleasant to earn it 
for ourselves. I think there never were such 
bright shillings and sixpences as those Mr. 
Martin takes out of that coarse canvass bag 
of his. But I should not care to hoard 
them up. I like giving them to my dear 
mother." 

"So do I. But I wish it was more." 

"We shall earn more as we grow older and 
stronger." 

"Then you intend to take Mr. Martin's ad- 
vice, and be a gardener all your life?" 

" I do not know," said William, with a sigh. 

"After all," continued I, "it is very well, 
and very pleasant to be able to earn a little 
money, and help our dear mother, and I am 
thankfcd that we can do it. But to have a 
great deal of money without being obliged to 
work for it, would be better still." 
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"I do not know," said William again; "per- 
haps not." 

" Oh, William, should you not like to be very 
rich?" 

"Yes, I should like it if— if it was God's 
will ; otherwise, I would rather not think about 
it. Such golden dreams only serve to make us 
discontented with every-day life." 

"Perhaps they do. I had forgotten my good 
resolutions. But whenever I am not hard at 
work, I cannot help thinking and dreaming, 
as you call it." 

"It shows that hard work is good for you," 
said William, with a cheerful smile. 

" Well, perhaps it is. At any rate it must be 
done. Oh ! William, if it were but hard work : 
I want to imderstand so many things. The 
short time which my father can give to us only 
seems to increase my thirst for knowledge." 

"Yes, I feel this. But how tired he often 
appears to be; and how he passes his hand 
over his forehead, and has to think a minute 
or two before he answers our eager questions. 
I have noticed it more of late." 

"And his hair, William — ^have you noticed 
his hair?" 
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" Yes, it is beginning to turn gray. He works 
so hard for us all. And yet he never complains, 
but is always kind and cheerful." 

" Neither must we complain,'* said I. '* And 
I will not again, if I can help it ; nor tease 
him with so many questions. It is very good 
of him to teach us at all, after toiling as he 
does." 

From that day we were both careful to spare 
my father as much as possible. He never 
spared himself, or shrank from the perform- 
ance of what he considered to be a duty, let 
him be ever so tired. Sometimes, upon these 
occasions, my brother and myself used to agree 
together to petition for a holiday, which he 
was too good-natured not to grant at once, 
thinking to give us pleasure. A holiday was 
no treat to us ; and yet it was a pleasure 
to see how much he enjoyed it himself, and 
how the weary expression passed away from 
his face as he played with little Charley, or 
sat talking quietly to my dear mother. She 
was always glad for him to have this rest of 
mind and body, which indeed he much needed 
after the fatigues of the day, although he would 
never allow that this was the case. It did 
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him good, lie said, to exert himself; it was a 
duty he owed to his children. He only wished 
that he had more time to devote to them. I 
have seen my mother's eyes fill with tears 
when he argued thus; but for our sakes she 
never attempted to persuade him £:om his self- 
imposed task. Nevertheless, as I have said, 
those holiday evenings were a quiet, happy 
time for both. Sometimes at their conclusion 
my father would say to us, "We must work 
hard for this to-morrow night, boys, to make 
up for lost time." 

To which we would cheerfolly reply, "Yes, 
yes ; never fear. We will work hard. No more 
holidays — until next time. Eh, father ? " 

And then my mother would snule, and shake 
her head at us, and we used to run off laughing 
to bed, feeling pleased with ourselves for the 
little sacrifice which we had made. It was a 
sacrifice to us, although some of our young 
readers, with ample means and opportunities for 
improvement, wiU scarcely be able to understand 
how a brief holiday could seem such to boys of 
our age. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A TIME OF TBOUBLB. 

Summer and winter passed away, the labour of 
the one scarcely sufficing for the necessities of 
the other. My father still toiled at his office, and 
my mother amidst her household tasks. Both 
had a worn and aged look. My brother and 
myself had sprung up like weeds. The baby was 
no longer a baby, nor Alice — little Alice. And 
all this time there was scarcely any change in 
our mode of life. I remember now that I used 
to question in my impatient restlessness, whether 
it would be ever thus. 

We still continued to pursue our evening 
studies under our dear father's superintendence 
with increased avidity, although, at the period of 
which I write, William had somewhat neglected 
his, in order to devote himself more entirely to 
accounts. I have often wondered what pleasure 
he could derive from such pursuits. But I found 
it all out afterwards. 
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I reooUect, upon one occasion, overhearing my 
father telling my dear mother that he thought 
John had great talent. I do not believe he was 
conscious of my presence when he spoke. My 
mother only sighed. I felt mortified, and said 
quickly, "Perhaps, mother, you would rather 
see me studying double-entry, like William P " 

" It might be more useful, my son," was the 
quiet reply. 

"But I always hated accounts." 

"We must do many things in this world that 
we do not like, John." 

" Mother," said I, for I could not help speaking 
out, " I thought you would have been pleased at 
what my father said just now. Don't you want 
me to be a clever man?" 

" I would rather you should grow up to be a 
good and useful one, my son." 

"Then you really think that I ought to be 
learning double-entry?" 

My mother could not help smiling. 

" Your father will be the best judge of that," 
replied she, "and whether it is likely to be of 
service to you in your future life." 

"Oh, mother," exclaimed I, impatiently, "if 
I only knew what my future life was to be I" 
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" God knows," was the gentle reply. " It is 
enough for us to be sure that it is of his appoint- 
ing, and that he will do what is best and wisest 
for us." 

My mother's sweet faith appeared a hard doc- 
trine to be received by the rebellious heart of 
youth. And yet I felt that she was right. 

"Winter always brought with it many little 
trials and privations. William and I did not mind 
the cold ; but it grieved us to see how white it 
made my mother look; and how Alice kept 
leaving off what she was about, to rub and chafe 
her chilled hands together; and how the poor 
child tried to laugh when she saw us observing 
her, looking all the while as if, had it not been 
for shame, she would fain have cried instead. 
There was always a cheerful fire when my father 
came home. But when our studies were over, 
and my mother had no particular work in hand, 
its flickering blaze was our only light. Candles 
were too dear to be burned when not absolutely 
required. How many precious hours were 
wasted thus! at least I thought them wasted 
then. I wanted to be learning something new. 
In my selfishness I forgot others. 

I am an old man now, and I love to sit by the 
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dim firelight dreaming over the long ago. A 
vision of the past rises up before me as I write. 
My father, with his grey hair, and his cahn, 
cheerful countenance — my mother, pale and 
worn, but with a smile on her fewe — ^my tall, 
handsome brother — ^my gentle sister Alice, with 
her fair hair and bright eyes— our little room, 
so neatly and yet so scantily furnished — ^the 
diamond-paned casement — the old mahogany 
clock ticking in the comer — the pictures over the 
chimney piece, Christ blessing the little children 
— aH just as it was then in those by-gone 
days. 

The last Michaelmas daisy — " sununer's fare- 
well," as the country people call it — came and 
went, and then winter put an end to our garden 
work. The note had been long since expended. 
The common necessaries of life were once more 
at a high price, as it is often the case at those 
seasons when the poor can least afford it. But 
what appeared worst of all to us, was the sud- 
den and alarming illness of my little brother 
Charley. 

When the medical man whom my mother was 
obliged to simmion came down firom Charley's 
room, he looked at Alice, and said, '^ If you do 
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not take caxe, this child will be the next taken 
ill. Is there no where you could send them 
for a few weeks, until the danger of infection is 
over?" 

'* No where/' replied my mother, sadly. 

" Well, well, you must keep them &om the 
sick room, at any rate ; and let them have as 
much fresh air as they can. "We must hope for 
the best. I will see my little patient again this 
evening." 

After he had gone, William said, " Mother, 
is there any danger of your having the fever P " 

'' I do not know. But I am not afraid. God 
will take care of me." 

" Let me help you, mother," continued William. 
" God will take care of us both." 

My mother reminded him of what the doctor 
had just said, and told him that we must not 
run needlessly into danger, and then expect to 
receive that protection which is only promised 
to us in the path of duty. It was her duty, she 
said, to nurse and watch over her sick child. 

" But you know you are not strong, mother." 

"God will give me strength. Have you 
forgotten that promise, that as our day so 
shall our strength be?" 
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"Then you will not suffer me to help you 
nurse poor Kttle Charley ? " pleaded William. 

" If I find it to be too much for me, you shall/' 
answered my mother, touched by hi^ affectionate 
earnestness. "But we will wait and see first." 
And William was obliged to rest satisfied with 
this promise. 

When the medical man came again in the 
evening he found Charley much worse, and for 
several succeeding days and nights his life was 
despaired of. It was a great trial to my father 
to be obliged to be absent at that time, but it 
could not be helped. Either William or myself 
went a little way down the high road to meet 
him on his return, in order that he might the 
sooner know how the child was, until one never- 
to-be-forgotten evening, when we both sat still 
in the house, listening to the subdued voices of 
my mother and the doctor in the room above us, 
and expecting every moment to hear that all 
was over. 

William leaned against the casement, looking 
out into the gathering darkness. There was no 
blue sky, no bright sunshine ; and yet he could 
"talk to God'* all the same, after his own 
childish custom, and feel comforted. 
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Presently we heard my father's quick step 
coming up the garden path. It was quicker 
than usual that eyening^ for he felt uneasy at not 
seeing us. William went out to him. I was 
glad that he did so. They came in together a 
few moments afterwards. My father looked very 
pale. He stopped to take oflf his heavy boots 
and to change his coat^ which was damp with 
the night dew, speaking kindly to us all the 
while. Alice wanted to give him a cup of tea, 
which, in imitation of her mother, she had 
. prepared quite ready against his return ; but he 
told her that he could not take it just then. 
When he had gone up stairs, we all drew round 
the fire, speaking in hushed voices. 

'*I do not know how it is,*' said I, "but I 
cannot help thinking of TJncle Jabez to night." 

" TJncle Jabez ! " repeated my brother, in 
astonishment. 

"Do you not recollect my telling you what 
he said to me about the death of our little 
sister * Sunshine,' as we used to call her P The 
words keep haimting me, do what I will." 

"I cannot say that I do." 

" What were they, brother P " inquired Alice. 
" I, too, have forgotten all about it." 
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"I wish I could. His words were, *So much 
the better. There will be one mouth less to 
feed.' I feel sure that he would say just the 
same about little Charley." 

"How cruel!" exclaimed Alice. 

" Perhaps he may feel differently now," said 
William. 

" I do not believe it, or he would have come 
to see my mother, and thank her for all her 
kindness to him when he was so ill. Do you 
remember, William, about the little pearl cross 
and the port wine ? It would have served h\m 
right if the wine had choked him." 

" Oh ! John, you must not talk ia this way — 
especially now," added William, pointing to the 
room above us. 

At that moment my father came down stairs 
with the doctor, and led him quietly out. They 
stood and talked together for a short time ia the 
garden. When my father returned, we saw that 
there was hope in his face. 

" Is dear Charley better, papaP" asked Alice. 

" Yes, thank God." 

"Thank God," repeated William. 

" May I make you some tea now P " said Alice. 
"You have had nothing since you came ia." 
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" Do, my child. And your motlier will have a 
cup also. If you will get it ready on a little 
tray, I will drink mine with her, for I cannot 
persuade her to leave Charley to-night. And 
then you must go to bed, my children." 

He sat down, and talked cheerfully and 
hopefully with us while Alice made her neat 
and simple preparations, calling her his little 
housekeeper. When she had finished, we all 
knelt while he offered up a brief thanksgiving 
to God for his mercies vouchsafed to us. 
That night, in the fulness of my gratitude, I 
remember praying earnestly for Uncle Jabez 
and myself, that God would create in us a 
clean heart, and renew a right spirit within 
us. 



CHAPTER XV. 



PROVIDBNCB. 



After that niglit the disease "took a turn," 
as it is called, and my little brother began slowly 
to recover. But very slow and trying was that 
lingering convalescence to our dear mother. My 
father spared her as much as he could ; but then 
he was so seldom at home, and no one else had 
yet been permitted to enter the sick chamber. 

"William," said I, one morning, when my 
father had gone to the office, and we were to- 
gether in the now cheerless sitting room, "if 
we go on in this manner we shall have my 
mother ill next. I have a great mind to go 
straight into Charley's room, and stay there 
until she wakes and finds me. It would be of 
no use her turning me out when the mischief 
was done — if, indeed, there is still any danger 
of infection. And then she would be obliged 
to let me remain and help her/' 
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"It won't do," said William, shaking his 
head. " It would not be right." 
"What is to be done, then?" 
"I do not know. I wish that I did." 
" I have a great mind to try my plan." 
"You had better not," replied William. 
"Suppose you should take the fever P" 

"I am not at all a&aid of that. I heard 
the doctor say yesterday that he thought the 
danger was over, although it would be as well 
to be careful for another week or two. He 
either did not know, or did not care, that my 
mother had to bear all the fatigue alone." 

"If she would only suffer us to help her, I 
should be glad to do so," said William. " But 
I am sure that it would not be right to act in 
direct opposition to her commands." 
"Not if it was for her own goodP" 
" We are told," replied William, " that we 
must not do evil that good may come of it." 

At this moment we heard my mother open 
her door, and come slowly down the stairs. 
She walked with a tottering step, holding by the 
fiimiture as she came along, and looking very 
white, as if she could scarcely support herself. 
" Do not be frightened, children," said she. 
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"I am not very well this morning — ^I shall be 
better soon, please God/' She shivered as she 
spoke. I took her hand, and it was as cold as 
a stone. We assisted her to lie down on the rug 
before the fire, and covered her with a blanket, 
while Alice brought a pillow to place beneath 
her head. 

Presently she opened her eyes, and seeing us 
standing round her, pale and helpless, made an 
effort to smile, and then closed her eyes with 
a sigh. Just then we heard Charley crying 
out for her in the chamber above. 

" May I go, mother ? " asked William. 

" Yes, go, my son ; and God be with you." 

Alice made my mother some tea, and she 
drank a little, and appeared to be somewhat 
revived. All day she lay before the fire in a 
sort of doze ; until my faiiier came home in the 
evening, and assisted her upstairs to bed. When 
he returned, I asked him if he thought that my 
mother was going to have the fever. 

** God forbid ! " was his reply. " She is over 
fatigued. I trust that is alL She will be better 
now that William has taken charge of little 
Charley. It has been too much for her.'* 

In a few days my mother was better, although 
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still very weak. And after a little while site 
went about household matters as usual; but 
we all saw that a change had come over her. 
Alice and myself were soon afterwards permitted 
to assist WiUiam in taking care of our little 
brother; and no harm came of it. 

Charley was a long time ill. I reooUect once 
during that period, his setting his heart upon 
some grapes, which were then very expensive. 
It was in vain that we endeavoured to laugh him 
out of this childish fancy. "I do not believe 
that you ever tasted a grape in your life, 
Charley," said I. 

" Yes, I did ; and I want some more. Mamma, 
won't you buy poor Charley some grapes ? *' 

" I am afraid not," replied my mother. " Try 
and think of something else, darling." 

" No, no," persisted the child. " I do not want 
anything else ; I want some grapes. I am sure 
they could make Charley quite well." 

I saw tears in my mother's eyes as she turned 
away. 

"How wicked to tease poor mamma, Charley!" 
exclaimed Alice. "You know that she cannot 
afford to buy such things. You ought to be 
thankful that you have bread to eat." 
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'' But I do not like bread," moaned the siok 
cHld. ^'My throat is so dry — I want some 
grapes." 

We were glad when he fell asleep, imagining 
that he would forget all about them. But the 
first thing be said when he opened his eyes, and 
saw my mother bending over him, was, ''Mamma, 
I am sorry I was a naughty boy just now. I will 
try not to think about the grapes any more." 

That evening Mr. Martin, who was always 
doing something kind, brought in the finest bunch 
of grapes I ever saw. " Somehow, it came into 
my head," he said, "that poor little Charley 
might fsaicy them." 

" Oh ! Mr. Martin, God must have put it into 
your head," exclaimed Alice. "Charley has 
been longing for them aU day." 

" In that case, I am very glad I brought them. 
Sick persons, and even sick children, have fire- 
quently very strange fancies. I recollect hearing 
of a school-boy just recovering from a long and 
dangerous illness, whom nothing would satisfy 
but some young frogs, which were suflFered to 
leap down his throat, one after another, to his 
infinite relish and delight." 

We all laughed heartily at this story, while 
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Mr. Martin took the opportunity of hurrying 
away to escape my mother's thanks. 

That evening, as we sat together by the cheer- 
ful firelight, we talked over what had occurred. 

"Was it not kind of Mr. Martin, papa, to 
think of getting Charley the grapes?" asked 
Alice. 

" And was it not very good of God to put it 
into his head, for Mr. Martin could not have 
known else how Charley wished for that parti- 
cular fipuit," added William. 

" It was certainly very singular,'' observed I, 
musingly. 

" Yes," replied my father, " it was very kind 
of Mr. Martin, and very good of God to have 
compassion upon a poor little sick child. But 
there is nothiag singular in what you have told 
me. The life of every Christian abounds with 
gracious providences, although they are fre- 
quently suffered to pass by unnoticed, and un- 
acknowledged. I have often thought that if we 
were but to keep a record of such from youth to 
old age, what a volume it would make, scarcely 
to be read for thankful tears." 

" I should like to begin, papa," said William. 

*' Do, my boy ; and many will be the lessons 
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of faith and trust which you will learn by heart 
while thus engaged. God hears us always, and 
oftentimes sends help by the most unlikely 
means — or what appear to us to be such." 

" Just as the ravens were sent to feed Elijah 
by the little brook Cherith," suggested William. 

" Just as Mr. M gave you the note when 

we wanted it so much/' said I, recalling to mind 
how at that time, in their imselfish love, my dear 
mother and Williain had gone without their 
necessary food. 

"Even so," continued my father. " God turns 
men's hearts as the rivers of water, and suddenly 
suggests to them to do this or that for his children 
which they may then need — ^the very thing 
which he sees that they most require at that 
particular time. Many are the instances related 
by good men of such providences. Sometimes 
this strange help comes from the most unlooked- 
for source, and we wonder amidst our thankful- 
ness that such a one should have thought of 
sending it. He never would have thought of 
it of himself. Like the ravens of old, it was 
God-sent; but we listen not for the sound of 
wings : we forget to look up. These thiugs are 
daily passing around us, but our eyes are holden, 
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and we perceive them not. Neither do we lay to 
heart, the sweet lesson which they are intended 
to convey. Can either of you tell me what that 
lesson isP'* 

William was the first to answer. He had 
learned it long since. "Yes, father, trust in 
God.'' 

" God will provide,'* added Alice, softly. 

I said nothing, for my heart was full. 

"Yes, my children, God wiU provide. In 
everything, by prayer and supplication, let us 
make our requests known unto him. They 
that put their trust in God shall not want any 
good thing." 

I never afterwards forgot this lesson. William 
commenced his journal of daily providences and 
daily mercies, and was astonished to find how 
many he had to record. Somehow, the more 
we looked the more we found, and the more 
we perceived how our eyes had indeed been 
"holden" hitherto. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

LIFE IN EARNEST. 



Trul'T has it been said that there are "little 
chapters in every-day life which seem to be 
nothing, and yet affect all the rest of the his- 
tory/' A never-to-be-forgotten chapter was 
the history of that day to which I am about 
to refer, together with the new thoughts, and 
feelings, and resolutions to which it gave birth. 
All arose out of a conversation which I had 
with my brother William. We had been at 
work in the garden, and, having done every- 
thing that we could find to do, were walking 
briskly up and down, in order to try and keep 
ourselves warm, for the day was intensely cold. 
I was stronger than of old, and my step was 
fleet and firm. After a time I stopped short, 
glowing with exercise, and said, exultingly, 
"Well, it is something to have conquered the 
cold. But it was hard work, eh, William?" 
<*Yes, indeed," replied my brother. And, 
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although he smiled for a moment^ I saw that 
he was looking sad and pre-occupied. 

"What is the matter?" asked I. 

" If othing," answered William. "I was only 
thinking." 

"It will not do to think about some things 
— if we can help it, that is." 

"But I cannot help it." 

"After all it does no good." 

William sighed. "Have you noticed," asked 
he, after a pause, " how closely my mother and 
Alice have sat at needlework of late?" 

"Yes. They are making shirts. I fancy 
that my mother intends giving us a present of 
some. I am sure I want them badly enough, 
for one." 

" I do not think that they are for us, John. 
When my mother has finished them she puts 
them into a bundle, and Mrs. Blake takes them 
away for her. I have observed that she always 
places them carefully aside before my father's 
return. I do not think he knows how hard they 
work." 

" Whom can the shirts be for, I wonder ? Not 
Uncle Jabez, surely ? " 

"Oh, John, don't you know? Can you not 
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guess what makes my mother and Alice sit 
sewing as they do from morning until eyen- 
ing ? They are working to help pay Charley's 
doctor, and in order that we may have bread 
to eat/' 

"No, I neyer should have guessed it. And 
we — oh, William, what can we do ? " 

" I have accepted a situation at Mr. Martin's 
until something better offers itself." 

" Then you will not be a clergyman after aU." 

"It does not appear to be God's wilL I 
always felt that I was unworthy." 

" You must not say that, William. But you 
are right in going to Mr. Martin's. We are no 
longer children. We must act and not dream. 
This, then, was the reason that you took so 
much pains to learn accounts and double^entry P 
I wish now that I had done the same. My dear 
mother ! My poor little sister Alice ! " 

The tears rushed to my eyes, but I forced 
them back. I could not think. All was con- 
fusion, except the vague, indefinite wish to be 
something more than a mere looker-on in the 
battle of life — ^in the conflict that was taking 
place among my dear ones. I cared not what 
I did, or how hard I worked. 
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"Sooner than remain at home any longer," 
said I, "eating the bread of idleness, I will 
break stones on the high road/' 

"I think, John, you are scarcely strong 
enough for that yet," said William, laying his 
hand upon my arm. "But I doubt not that 
something will be found for you to do ere long." 

" Ask Mr. Martin if he knows any one who is 
in want of a lad to work in the garden," said I. 
"I could at least manage to do that." 

"I believe my father is looking out for us, 
and has been doing so for some months past» 
but hitherto without success." 

"How blind I must have been to what was 
passing around me." 

"It was not kind in me, perhaps, to open 
your eyes," said William. " But you must have 
known it sooner or later." 

"The sooner we know what we have to 
contend with the better," said I. " William, do 
you remember how I conquered the cold this 
morning? Even so, by God's help, we shall 
yet conquer and overcome the difficulties that 
surround us. It was hard work ; but I do not 
mind that. I do not care for myself. I am 
a boy — almost a man; but my mother^ and 
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Alice — I cannot bear to think of their being 
obliged to toil as they do. But it shall not 
be always thus. We will work for them." 

" To be sure we will, John. A stout heart, 
with God's blessing, can achieve anything." 

" When do you go to Mr. Martin's ? " asked I, 
after a pause. 

" To-morrow." 

" I will speak to my father to-night. What 
kind of place is he looking out for P " 

"A vacancy, I believe, in the same office 
as himself." 

''It would be pleasant going backwards and 
forwards together. But I hate the idea of being 
shut up all day in a close room, poring over 
endless rows of figures. And yet, if my father 
has borne it so long and uncomplainingly, surely 
I can. It will never do to shrink back from the 
life in earnest before us." 

" In a little while," said William, " the winter 
will have passed away, and we shall have the 
cheerful summer back. Somehow, we always 
seem to get on better in the summer. There 
are fewer expenses." 

"But the winter will return again; and we 
must provide for it," 
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"True. And now let us go to my mother, 
as she will be wondering what we are doing/* 

"Does she know about your going to- 
morrow P '* 

"To be sure she does." 

"What did she say?" 

"She advised me to accept Mr. Martin's 
oflfer. I had previously determined upon so 
doing, but was glad, nevertheless, to have her 
sanction." 

"And this is your last day at home? I 
cannot come in yet. Go and say that I will 
come in shortly. I will take a few more turns, 
and then join you." 

My heart was very full. Perhaps William 
perceived it, for he whispered softly as he moved 
away, " * Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and 
he shall sustain thee.* " 

When I came in, half an hour afterwards, 
my mother and Alice were stiU at work. 
William was reading aloud to them. My motheif 
looked up and smiled when I entered, and I 
marked her eyes dim, with the dark line 
beneath. 

"I was just wishing for you, Jolm," said 
she. "I have a pleasant task for you this cold 
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day, to make up the fire. Let us have a good 
blaze for once/' 

"My father will not be back yet/' said I. 

" I know it. But your brother William leaves 
us to-morrow, and I want him to take with 
him a cheerful and loving remembrance of home. 
There is no greater safeguard for the young 
amidst the perils and temptations of the world — 
mere human safeguard, I mean of course. I 
only wish that it had been in my power to make 
a brighter home for my children. But I have at 
least endeavoured to do what I could." 

" Oh ! mother,*' interrupted William, " you 
must not talk thus. None of us can ever forget 
all that you have done for us, or cease to love 
you, and the dear old cottage, as long as we live. 
And after all, it is not like going away from 
home for good. I shall see you every day, 
almost — certainly every Sunday." 

" I hope that you are going away for good, 
nevertheless," repeated my mother, endeavour- 
ing to regain her cheerfulness. 

" I hope so, mother." 

" All things work together for good to those 
who love God," said Alice, softly. " And I am 
sure, brother, that you love him." 
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" Indeed I do, Alice." 

" Then all things will work together for good 
to you." 

All things, thought I. Trouble, and sorrow, 
and sickness, and poverty, all working together 
for good in God's way, and in God's time. What 
a beautiful — what a comforting belief! 

A bright fire is certainly a great promoter of 
cheerfulness. I thought so that day when I saw 
my mother smiling and talking over her work, 
and marked the colour steal into my sister's fiwe, 
and the light to her eyes, while little Charley 
sat enjoying it to his heart's content on the 
hearth-rug. I have often thought that we are 
not thankful enough for the great blessings .of 
a warm and comfortable fireside in winter^ or 
mindful enough of those to whom that blessing 
is denied. 

When the daylight began to fade, my mother 
made Alice lay aside her sowing. But I notioed 
that she still worked on herself, only drawing 
the chair a little nearer to the window. It was 
no wonder that her eyes should look dim. 

" I am sure you cannot see, mother," said I 
at length. 

" Scarcely. But I just want to finish this." 




PUTTING THE WOKK AWAY. 
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'* Not to-day, mother," said William, drawing 
h^r work playfully away, "or rather, not to- 
night. See how dark it is. I think we shall 
have more snow." 

" I hope not, for some hours at least." 

My mother arose as she spoke, and folding 
up all the work together, put it carefully away. 
After that, she came and sat with us round 
the fire, talking pleasantly, and even cheerfully, 
about many things ; but I noticed that all the 
time she kept shading her eyes from the flick- 
ering light, as if it pained them. I do not 
remember taking any part in the conversation, 
my heart was too full of new thoughts and 
resolutions. 

Once my mother asked me if I was ill. But 
my headache had passed away, and I assured 
her that I never felt better or stronger in my 
life — strong not only in mind and body, but in 
faith and trust. I had followed William's ad- 
vice by casting my burden upon the Lord, and 
he sustained me. But I did not tell her this. 



CHAPTER XYII. 

THE BATTLE OP LIFE. 

" William/' said my father that evening, afi 
we sat at tea, "I have good news for you. 
You need not leave home after all." 

How my brother's face brightened! And 
my dear mother's also. 

"What has happened?" asked she quickly. 

"Nothing particular, only that I have at 
length succeeded in obtaining the vacancy in 
our office for him." 

My mother sighed, as if she was a little dis- 
appointed that that was all. And then smiled 
a moment afterwards and said, she was very 
glad indeed. 

"If you have no objection, father," said 
William, "I would rather go to Mr. Martin's. 
I think he expects me." 

" Of course I have no objection if you really 
wish it. It is for you to choose. But I would 
have you bear in mind that the salary is less 
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and the labour greater. If you like, I will see 
Mr. Martin after tea, and explain matters to 
him. He has been very kind to you, and has, 
I know, your real interest at heart.*' 

"No, thank you, father. I prefer keeping 
my engagement. John can have the situation 
which you were kind enough to offer me.'' I 
felt the blood ru^h into my face as my father 
turned and looked at me. 

" Is this your wish, my boy P " asked he. 

" Yes, father," I replied, " my earnest wish." 

"He is very yoimg," suggested my mother, 
" and I almost fear the confinement for him." 

" Oh, mother, don't be afraid ; it will not 
hurt me. Recollect what a long walk I shall 
have there and back to make up for it." 

" In all weathers, my son." 

"Never mind. I am used to going out in 
all weathers. Let me go, mother." 

She looked at my father. 

" I know," continued I, " that I have not paid 
as much attention to accounts as I ought. But 
if you will only give me time, father — ^if you 
will only try me, and have patience with me 
for a day or two, you shall see how quickly I 
will make up for lost time." 
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"But what about double-entry P " asked my 
father^ with an arch glance. 

"I will learn it. I will do anything you 
wish." 

My mother smiled, but there wer^ tears in 
her eyes; and I knew by that smile, and by 
those tears, that I was to go. 

" You are sure you do not mind, William ? " 
said I, when this point had been settled. 

"No, indeed; I am very glad. It would 
have been scarcely fair to have broken off my 
engagement with Mr. Martin so suddenly, after 
all his kindness. Although I feel sure that he 
would have given his consent, if it had been for 
my advantage." 

"It was for your advantage." 

" I would rather that you had it," said my 
kind brother. 

" When shall you be ready to go, John P " 
asked my father. 

"To-morrow, if you wish it." 

"The sooner the better," was the reply. 
"To-morrow let it be." That night my father 
did not forget to pray for his two sons about 
to enter for the first time into the busy world; 
and to supplicate that God and Saviour who 
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had redeemed them from all evil, to watch over 
and bless the lads in their going out and their 
coming in, at all seasons, and in all places, 
from that time forth and for evermore. It was 
a sweet and solemn prayer. And then my 
mother said " Amen " in a clear voice, and kissed 
us both as she bade us a cheerful good night. 
William and I had much to talk of. It was an 
epoch in our young lives. From that time it 
might be said that we put away childish things. 

The following day William went to Mr. 
Martin's, and I accompanied my father to the 
office. It was a long walk — ^the longest I had 
ever taken ; but I felt too much of a man 
to complain. And it was a very long time to 
sit afterwards in that close room. There was 
a clock in it — the slowest clock, it seemed to 
me, that ever ticked. It had a pleasant way, 
nevertheless, of chiming out the hours, as if it 
really felt as rejoiced as myself that another 
weary portion of time had passed away. 

Towards noon, my head got so bewildered 
with the long lines of figures that I could 
scarcely distinguish one from another. Pre- 
sently they all began to dance about the paper 
in such a strange fashion that I could not tell 
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what to make of it. And then the room began 
to dance too, and the grave, sober-looking clerks 
on their high leathern stools — and the old clock 
— and even my father himself, pen in hand; 
imtil I was fain to close my eyes, and utter a 
low cry, after which everything became still and 
silent as the grave. I had fainted. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself 
sitting in a comfortable arm -chair by the fire- 
side, with my father bending over me. 

"All right, father," said I, as soon as I 
could speak. *' Please don't say anything to 
my mother. I shall get accustomed to it after 
a time." 

" To be sure you will," replied a kind voice, 
but not my father's. "Here, drink oflF this 
glass of wine, my brave lad. It will do you 
good. You do not look over strong. We must 
not overwork you just at first." 

I thanked him ; and felt so much better after 
taking the wine, that I wanted to go to work 
again, but my father would not allow it. 

"Stay where you are," said the same old 
gentleman, whom I afterwards heard was Mr. 
M himself. *'No more writing to-day." 

"May I look at some of those books?" 
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asked I^ eagerly^ as my glanee wandered to a 
shelf of ponderous looking volumes at the other 
end of the room. 

"Fond of reading— eh P" 

"Yes, sir. I like it better than anything 

else in the world." Mr. M smiled, and 

shook his head, and said that he thought the 
same at my age. Presently afterwards he sent 
me in something more entertaining than the 
old mercantile books which I had so ignorantly 
coveted. Thus the latter part of the day passed 
away far more pleasantly than the former. 

My father oflfered to ride home, but I would 
not hear of it. The fresh air did me good. 
But I was sadly tired, nevertheless, before we 
reached the end of our walk; and the light 
shining in the cottage windows as we ascended 
the hill, was a welcome sight indeed. My father 
willingly promised not to mention my having 
fainted. He knew how uneasy it would make 
my mother. As it was, she looked at me a 
little anxiously, and was scarcely reassured by 
my sorry attempt at a smile. But a cup of 
tea and a good night's rest set me all right 
again. 

William came in for a few moments in the 
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morning, just as we were setting out. "Well, 
John," said he, " how do you like the office P " 

" I hate it." 

**You don't meta to give it up?" 

" Give it up ! I would die sooner." 

"We must not expect to have everything 
smooth in this world," said my brother, cheer- 
fully. 

" Oh, William, you do not know what it is 
to be obliged to sit hour after hour poring over 
those confusing figures. But perhaps you do, 
though." 

" No," replied my brother. " I believe I am 
likely to have plenty of exercise. You will 
grow accustomed to it by and by." 

" I suppose I shall. They all say so. Well, 
I will not complain, or say any more about it" 

After a time I did grow accustomed to it, 
and became a clever accoimtant — at least, the 
other clerks said so ; but I never liked it. The 
longest and dreariest hours of my life were 
spent at that office. My mind would keep 
wandering away to other things, and it was only 
by a strong eflFort that I managed to concentrate 
it upon what I was about. The sunset clouds, 
the shadows on the opposite wall, the quaint 
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carving upon the old dock, nay, even the fiwes 
of my companions, who appeared themselves 
to be a species of clock-work — so regular and 
methodical were they in all their arrangements 
— each set me dreaming. I used to wonder 
whether any of those old, care-worn men had 
entered the office as young as myself, and 
whether I too should remain there until I grew 
old, or died. The latter seemed to be the most 
probable ; for although I would not give in, 
or utter the slightest complaint, I felt that my 
health was fast failing me. 

Brighter thoughts came with the glad spring 
time. Our early walk was a positive enjoy- 
ment, my father's conversation being ever 
pleasant as well as profitable. In the evening 
we were generally too tired to talk much. 
Then what a pleasure it was to place my 
quarter's salary in my mother's hands — the 
first gold I had ever earned — and to know that 
she and Alice would not be obliged to work so 
hard. It was worth all that I had sufiered. I 
thanked God that I had been able to earn it, 
praying earnestly for a greater degree of health 
and strength, and, above all, of submission to 
his holy will. 
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Whenever the murmuring spirit rose in my 
heart, as it would rise at times, I endeavoured 
to still it by lookiQg at the grey head, the 
slightly bent form, and calm, placid coimtenance 
of my dear father, and remembered how long 
and cheerfully he had borne the same trial. 
When the dreamy mood came upon me, I 
chased it away with hard work. If I was ill 
and weary, none knew it. It is a comfort now 
to think that I did strive against my infirmities 
both mental and bodily — ay, and by God's help 
oftentimes came off victorious. How long the 
struggle would have lasted he only knows, who, 
in his mercy, will not suffer us to be tempted 
beyond what we are able to bear, but with the 
temptation will also make a way for our escape. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

GOD WILL PROVIDE. 

William frequently came in of an evening 
when his work was done. He never said much 
about himself, from which I was led to conclude 
that he too had his trials — ^which I afterwards 
found out to have been the case. I knew that 
if he had been happy he would have told us 
soon enough. Nevertheless, as Alice said, he 
always seemed to bring the sunshine with him 
— the sunshine of a cheerful and contented 
spirit. 

It was a bright summer evening: how well 
I remember it ! William had arrived home 
earlier than usual. He brought some straw- 
berries with him — a present from Mr. Martin — 
and persuaded my mother to let us have our 
tea in the garden. The day had been intensely 
hot, but it was cool and pleasant now, under 
the shadow of the old apple tree ; and nothing 
could be more delicious than the brow* bread 
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and strawberries. To be sure the garden did 
not look like the same place since William, and 
I had ceased to take such pains with it. But 
the beds were still bright with flowers; and 
the evening breeze came laden with the sweet 
perfume of the mignonette which every where 
abounded. 

" How many happy hours have we spent 
here ! " said William, after tea, when my father 
and mother had left us, and gone in doors. 

"Happier than we shall ever spend again. 
But we were children then." 

"And yet it is scarcely a year since, John." 

"A year may bring about many changes," 
said I. 

As I spoke, I glanced up and saw a man 
standing at the garden gate, looking in upon us. 
William immediately ran down the path to see 
what he wanted ; while I remained still, feeling 
even more than usually tired, and disinclined to 
move. How pleasant it was, sitting there under 
the shadow of the trees, with the cool wind 
fanning my throbbing brow, and listening to 
the low hum of the insects and the singing 
of birds ! My weary spirit felt refreshed and 
soothed, and very thankful. 
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Presently William again approached, and I 
saw by his countenance that something had 
happened. 

"What is it?" I asked. "What did that 
man want just now?" 

"Uncle Jabez is ill again, and has sent for 
my mother." 

"Uncle Jabez! Will she go?" 
" Of course she will." 

"He does not deserve that she should. But 
I am sorry that he is ill." 

"Yes; one cannot help pitying the poor old 
man. It appears that he has been long ailing." 
"Then why not send before?" 
" He feared, perhaps, that my mother would 
not come. He does not know her as we do." 
"But Alice cannot be left alone?" 
" No. I believe my father intends asking for 
a few days' holiday for you, in order that you 
may be able to take care of her and Charley." 
At that moment my mother came out with 
her bonnet and shawl on. She looked pale and 
agitated, but not sorrowful. 

"I am so glad that he has sent for me at 
last," said she. "Somehow, I always thought 
that he would. We shall soon have him well 
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again, please God. . You are to take care of tlie 
house, John, while I am away. Alice knows 
what to do. If I should be long absent, your 
father will get Mrs. Blake to come and assist 
you a little." 

" Never fear, mother. We shall do very well," 
said Alice, cheerfully. 

My mother bid us all good bye, and passed 
up the garden with a lighter step than was 
her wont of late : so pleased was she with the 
thought of being friends again with TJncle Jabez. 
My father went with her a part of the way. 

It was, as I have said, a sweet summer even- 
ing. William and myself lingered long in the 
pleasant garden, while Alice was putting little 
Charley to bed. We watched the bright stars 
come out, one by one, and then grow fainter and 
fainter, as the stiU brighter moon began to pour 
forth a flood of silver light upon all surrounding 
objects. As we walked up and down, I opened 
my heart to my brother. 

"William," said I, "if it had not been for 
this imexpected holiday, I believe I must have 
given up. I feel that I want a little rest, but 
I did not like to say so. I had to sit down 
twice to-day by the road -side coming home. 
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I thought I should have died. I believe I 
shall die if this goes on much longer. I would 
sooner die than give up. Oh! William, how 
is all this to end P What will become of me P 
Must I be only a burden upon those I loveP" 

"God forbid, my dear brother! Mark how 
he has given you this unlooked-for rest, jiist 
when you so much needed it. He will con- 
tinue to take care of you. All wiU yet be 
well. Eemember what Job says — 'Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust him.' '* 

" And so will I," was my fervent response. 
"Wniiam, you must write this fresh instance 
of his watchful love in your journal, together 
with the history of the note, and poor Charley's 
grapes. I feel that I could not have gone on 
working many days longer. I shall be better, 
perhaps, after a little rest; and the weather 
will be getting cooler. It is the heat that 
tries me. I often think of that sweet promise 
in the book of Revelation, 'There shall be no 
more heat.' But about this journal; I have 
not seen it very lately. Are there any addi- 
tions to itP" 

" Several. The book is half full. But they 
appear such little things to relate to others." 
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"I do not believe," said I, "that there are 
any little things with God." 

"I have often thought so too," replied my 
brother; "and the thought made me feel 
very happy." 

"Yes; it is sweet to believe that nothing ib 
beneath the notice of our heavenly Father." 

" Do you recollect," continued William, " how 
our blessed Saviour himself says, ' Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your Father. 
But the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more 
value than many spaxrowsP'"* 

" What is that passage about our not taking 
thought for the morrow P " asked I. " Oh, if 
I could help doing that — ^if I could be still and 
leave it to God!" 

At that moment my sister came into the 
garden to remind me that the dew was fast 
falling, and scolded me, with a little matronly 
air, for remaining out so long. At any other 
time I should have laughed, but just then we 
were in no laughing mood. We followed her 
in silence to the house ; and then my brother 
» Matthew x. 29—31. 
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opened the large family Bible, and read aloud 
the concluding verses of the 6th chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel : " Therefore take no thought, 
saying. What shall we eat P or. What shall we 
drink? or. Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
(for after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and 
all these things shall be added imto you. Take 
therefore no thought for the morrow: for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof." 

My father came in soon afterwards, and told us 
that he feared TJncle Jabez was seriously ill. 

" What a comfort it is," said William, " that 
he sent for my mother at last!" 

"A comfort for him," replied I. "There 
never was such a nurse as my mother. But I 
hope she will not have too much of it, and get 
knocked up again, as she did the last time he was 
ill ; and no thanks for it, after all." 

" We must endeavour to do our duty, John, 
without expecting to be thanked for it." 

** Yes, father, I know. But still it seems only 
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natural to be grateful to those who have nursed 
and waited upon us." 

" All natures are not alike," said William. 

"I am sure," exclaimed Alice, "I should be 
sorry to be like TJncle Jabez." 

"Nevertheless," said my father, "we must 
always remember to bear in mind that it is God's 
grape alone which makes us to differ." 

This night, my father prayed long and ear- 
nestly for Uncle Jabez. We little thought that 
it was the last time that he would ever need our 
prayers. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DEATH OF UNCLE JABEZ, 

It was not untU long afterwards that we 
heard all the particulars of my mother's visit 
to Uncle Jabez. How she went smiling, and 
holding out her hand to the bedside, and was 
shocked and startled by the death-look upon his 
wan and colourless face; how the old man 
tried to speak to her, and could not ; how by a 
strong effort she recovered her composure, and 
endeavoured to cheer and soothe him, but he 
only sighed, and shook his head. 

" Oh ! uncle," exclaimed she, seeing how ill 
he was, "why did you not send for me before? 
My poor imcle ! '' And she kissed his thin 
white face, so like her own dear mother's on 
her deathbed. "You will be better soon, I 
hope. Will he not ? ", asked she, turning to 
the medical man, who had moved away at her 
entrance. 

Dr. H shook his head. He was a Chris- 
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tian, and dared not soothe a dying man by 
holding out false hopes. 

"You know what a good nurse I am," 
persisted my mother, again addressing the 
sufferer. " May I stay with you, imcle ? " 

The old man looked kindly and wistfully at 
her. Again he tried to speak, and she thought 
that he said something about port wine. 

" Yes, to be sure, uncle. Anything you fancy. 
Do you not remember how. much good it did 
you before P My children are all earning, and 
we all are better off now. I will send for a 

bottle at once — ^that is, if Dr. H does not 

object." 

The old man laid his withered hand on hers 
with the same kind wistful look. He appeared 
not to want her to go. He struggled hard to 
speak ; and then, leaning back, closed his eyes, 
and turned away his head, but not before my 
mother had perceived the large tears stealing 
down his pale cheeks, while her own fell fast 
at the unwonted sight. 

After having given the necessary directions 
about the wine, she came back, and sat down 
quietly by the bedside, praying that God would 
.put it into her heart what she ought to say 
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to Uncle Jabez, who appeared to have fallen 
into a doze. Presently he opened his eyes and 
looked anxiously about the room, but seemed 
to be satisfied when he perceived my mother. 

" My dear uncle," said she tenderly, as she 
wiped the moisture from his damp brow, "I 
fear you are very iU : what if it should please 
God to take you away?" 

The old man began to tremble like a leaf; 
and then she told him of the lovmg and com- 
passionate Redeemer, " the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world ; " who is 
ready and willing — oh, how willing ! — ^to take 
away the sins of all those who with true faith 
turn unto him ; to take away his sins if he 
would only repent, and believe, and place his 
whole trust and confidence in the Lord Jesus 
Christ 

Uncle Jabez shook his head despairingly, as 
much as to say that it was too late now — at 
least, my mother understood him thus ; and then 
she reminded him of the beautiful parable of 
the eleventh hour, and of the dying thief upon 
the cross, until the tears once more ran down the 
sick man's face, so that he was fain to hide 
them with his withered hands. Just then the 
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wine came, and with Doctcr H 's permission 

she poured him out a glass. 

"It can do him no harm," said he. 

Uncle Jabez put it from him : he could no 
longer swallow. The breath came thick and 
gaspingly. It was painful to see his vain efforts 
to make himself understood — the struggle for 
speech, only to be followed by the last fearful 
struggle between life and death. Presently he 
became somewhat calmer, and pressing my 
mother's hand as she bent over him, weeping 
to see how he suffered, he guided it feebly 
towards a paper placed beneath his pillow. 
A smile passed over his face as she took it 
— and then all was still — Uncle Jabez was 
dead. 

Dr. H soon afterwards took his leave. 

My mother remained all night, and assisted in 
performing the last sad offices for the dead. 
She was glad that she did so^ for under the 
pillow, close to the spot from which Uncle Jabez 
had taken the paper, she found the old Bible 
which she had given him so long ago — her 
mother's Bible — with the leaves folded down 
in many places, and looking soiled, as if from 
much use. It was a comfort to remember this 
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in after days, and to recall to mind the pitifulness 
and long-suffering of a merciful and redeeming 
God. 

Alice and I were surprised to see her come 
in early the following morning, looking pale 
and ill for want of rest. " I thought to have 
got back before your father went away," said 
she. "It is all over, my children." 

" Oh ! mother," exclaimed AHce, speaking in 
a hushed voice, "is Uncle Jabez dead?" 
" Yes, he died last night, about eleven o'clock." 
"Would you not like to lie down, mother, 
and try and get a little sleep?" asked Alice, 
thoughtfully abstaining from asking any more 
questions. 

" Yes, I think I should : I feel very tired." 
She went up stairs, and Alice and I took 
Charley into the garden to try and ieep him 
quiet, in order that he might not disturb her. 
It was a bright glad morning, with the sun 
shining and the birds singing; and everything 
looking so gay and full of life that it seemed 
hard to fancy Uncle Jabez lying still and cold 
in that old dilapidated dwelling, which I had 
only once seen, but which appeared to rise up 
before me as vividly as though it had been but 
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yesterday. And I repented me of all my hard 
words and thoughts, as we are so apt to do 
when it is too late. 

Amidst my sincere regrets for Uncle Jabez 
came back the selfish remembrance that there 
was no longer any excuse for my remaining at 
home, and that to-morrow I must go back te 
my daily task : not that I would have shrank 
from them were they ten times as hard, if 
I had only been strong and well. 

"What is the matter, John?'* ajsked little 
Charley, looking into my troubled face : " you 
are not sorry that Uncle Jabez is dead, are 
you?" 

"Indeed, I am very sorry." 

"I thought no one loved Uncle Jabez." 

"My mother loved him." 

" Then why did she not go and see him before P 
Did God love Uncle Jabez ? " 

Alice and I looked at one another in silence. 

" What questions you ask, Charley ! " said she, 
at length. " Here, take your little spade, and 
go and dig up those old roots for me. I want to 
plant some that William brought home last night 
in their place." 

The child did not appear to be quite satisfied ; 
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but he ran away to do what she bade him, and 
was soon hard at work, although, as might have 
been expected, his progress was not very great. 
Alice praised him nevertheless, and told him that 
he would make a good gardener by-and-by. 

"Poor Charley!'* exclaimed I, "I wonder 
what he will take to. But it matters little — ^tike 
the rest of us, he must do what he can." 

"When I grow up to be a man,'* said the 
child, as he ceased digging, and stood leaning 
with a grave face upon his little spade, "when 
I grow up to be a man, I mean to be a doctor ; 
and then I will try and find out something to 
cure your headache, John." 

"Thank you," I replied, laughing. "And, 
meanwhile, a knowledge of herbs and flowers 
may be of service to you." Charley laughed 
too, but without understanding what I meant; 
and went on digging. 

When my father came home he did not appear 
to be at all surprised to hear of the death of 
TJnde Jabez. That night he and my mother 
had a long and earnest conversation together, 
which we took care not to interrupt. When they 
sent for us, at length, I saw that my mother had 
been crying. 
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"Will they expect me at the office to-mor- 
row ? " sold I to my father, before we retired to 
rest. 

" No, not to-morrow. I have asked for a few 
days' holiday for you, and you may as well have 
the benefit of it, unless you particularly wish to 
go,** added he, with a smile. 

" No, indeed ; but I shall be quite ready to do 
so whenever you think right, father." 

" Very well, my boy. I will let you know.'* 

I saw a quick glance exchanged between him 
and my mother, and but for the expression of her 
countenance, should have half feared that he had 
been telling her of my recent indisposition. 
But in that case she would never have smiled so 
brightly as she wished me good night 



CHAPTER XX. 

OOD DOES PROVIDE. 

The next morning my mother accompanied my 
father to town, and was absent the greater part 
of the day. She brought home several parcels 
with her, and more were afterwards sent— melan- 
choly looking parcels — ^by the contents of which 
we soon perceived that she intended ns to wear 
mourning for Uncle Jabez. A woman who lived 
near came in to assist my mother in making her 
own and Alice's things. The black work made 
her eyes ache, she said ; but I think that it was 
the tears which she shed. I wondered that my 
mother should grieve so much ; and yet I knew 
that she loved the strange old man both for his 
own and her mother's sake. 

There were several things I wanted to ask 
her, which struck me about this time as rather 
singular, but the presence of the woman at work 
all day in the house restrained me. I wondered 
that we should wear deeper mourning for Uncle 
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Jabez than we had done for our own little 
sister, when she died so many years ago. My 
mother had said then that she could not afford 
to buy more. I was afraid this would cost a 
great deal more. 

The woman always went home before my 
father returned, and then he and my mother 
talked together all the evening, or went as far 
as the old house to give directions about the 

funeral . of Uncle Jabez. Dr. H- called 

several times to see my mother; and yet she 
did not appear to be ill, and I noticed that he 
never sent her any medicine. 

William was very busy all that week, and 
only came in once for a few moments. He 
looked pale and tired, but, as usual, made no 
complaint. I remember his speaking kindly of 
Uncle Jabez, as he always did of every one; 
and wishing that he could have seen him 
before he died. 

I met William, one evening, a few days after 
the death of Uncle Jabez, going in the direction 
of the old house; and having nothing to do I 
went with him. How desolate it looked! The 
shutters were closed, of course, and the broken 
gate swung to and fro with a harsh, grating 




THE DESERTED HOUSE. 
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Bound. We peeped into the neglected garden, 
where 

"The thoms and the thistles grew higher and higher," 

and then stole round again to the grass-grown 
entrance. 

" Here it was," said William, " that my 
mother and I stood and knocked that night 
when she wanted so much to be friends with 
him, and he would not let us in. Oh, how 
many times we knocked ! Yonder is the window 
where I saw him for the last time." 

"Would you like to see him again?" asked 
I, in a hushed voice. 

"Yes. Should you?" 

"Very much. I dare say there is some one 
within. Let us try." I lifted the knocker as 
I spoke, but could not help starting a little at 
the hollow sound which it made echoing through 
the empty passages. Presently an old woman 
came to the door and opened it. 

"Can we see Uncle Jabez?" asked I, adding, 
upon observing her astonished look, "of course 
we know that he is dead." 

"Be you the young Cunninghams?" 

William answered in the affirmative. 
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"To be sure you can; it is only natural: 
although he did not care much about seeing 
you when he was alive, I take it/' She went 
before us along the dark, narrow passages, and 
up the steep, and in many places broken stairs, 
at the top of which she paused. 

"You will find him in there/* said she, 
pushing open a door to the left. " I don't care 
to come in myself. It makes me feel lonesome 
afterwards. If you can't see, you may open a 
bit of the shutter. Only mind that you dose it 
again." 

We were glad to avail ourselves of this per- 
mission, for the room was quite dark ; and then 
William gently turned back the covering from 
the face of the body, and we looked for the 
first time upon the dead. It was a solemn and 
never-to-be-forgotten moment. Neither spoke. 
Wmiam was the first to move. I followed him 
mechanically, and felt relieved to find myself 
once more in the open air. But the old woman 
called after us to tell us that we had forgotten 
to close the shutter. 

" Walk slowly on," said William ; " I will be 
with you in a moment." 

" You are sure you do not mind going alone P" 
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"What should I mind, unless it be the 
broken steps?" 

"What indeed?" said I. 

He soon returned, and we went on a little 
further, on an errand for Mr. Martin. But few 
words were exchanged between us. It was late 
when I reached home. My mother asked no 
questions, and it was not until afterwards that I 
told her where we had been. I shall never forget 
that night, or the stem face of Uncle Jabez, 
looking so cold, and white, and still. 

William and myself both attended the funeral 
of Uncle Jabez. Mr. Martin gave him a day's 
leave for that purpose. I recollect thinking how 
well he looked in his new black clothes, and not 
unlike a clergyman either, for he was very tall, 
and had a grave expression of countenance, which 
made him appear much older than he really 
was. My father, too, stayed at home for the day, 
at which we should .have all rejoiced at any 
other time. 

It was a week now since I had been to the 
office ; and that evening, after we came back from 
the funeral, and were sitting together over our 
tea, I asked if it was not almost time for me to 
think of business again. 
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" Are you bo very anxious to return to the 
office?" inquired my father, with a smile. 

"Why, no, father, I cannot say that I am. 
But I want to do what is right." 

" Your father and I have been thinking, John," 
said my mother, ^^ that the work is almost too 
much for you." 

" Oh ! mother, he has told you about my ill- 
ness. I was a&aid it was so. But I am better 
now. It was only the heat. I do not think that 
we shall have any more very hot weather this 
year. My long holiday has done me a world of 
good." 

" I fear you will only be worse again if you 
go back." 

" I hope not. And is this what you have been 
crying about, mother? Are you afraid that I 
shall only be a burden to you aU my life P" 

"No, indeed, John: I never thought that." 
She looked wistfully at my father as she spoke. 

"Then you won't give it up, my boy?" 
said he. 

"I would die sooner." 

" Not when I tell you that there is no occasion 
for you to work so hard — that we have enough 
to live upon without?" 
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" Father, you do not know all," exclaimed I, 
impetuously ; but I caught my mother's warning 
glance, and stopped. 

" And you do not know all. What if Uncle 
Jabez should have left us a fortimeP" 

" Uncle Jabez ! Is it possible P " 

" Oh, papa, do tell us all about it," ex- 
claimed Alice. 

My father drew forth a paper from his pocket 
— the same paper which Uncle Jabez had taken 
from xmder his pillow, and given to my mother 
on the night he died— and read it aloud. 

To those unacquainted with the past it would 
have appeared a very singular document. As 
it was, many portions of it were so strangely 
worded, that it would in all probability have 
been disputed on the ground of the testator's 
soimdness of mind, only that there was no one 
to dispute it. The bulk of his property, which 
was very considerable, was bequeathed to my 
mother, with directions to re-purchase a certain 
pearl cross, and buy port wine, or what she 
pleased with it. A hxmdred poimds was left 
to William to feed strange cats. And the same 
sum to myself for the purchase of a suit of 
mourning.' The will was duly signed and 
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witaessed by Dr. H and anoth^ gentleman, 

and had been made some time previous to his 
death. 

How vividly did these singular bequests bring 
back the past ! How grateM we were to God 
for his wonderful doings to the children of 
men ! And how earnestly we desired to love, 
and trust, and serve him all the days of our 
lives ! 

I will not attempt to relate what passed that 
night. Our readers may be sure that it con- 
cluded with praise and , thanksgiving to the 
Author and Giver of all good things. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

TBCB OLD HOME. 

The following moming when I awoke as usual 
I saw the sun peeping through the diamond- 
paned casement, and shining upon the clean^ 
whitewashed walls, and neat, but humble and 
scanty furniture. The events of the preceding 
day appeared like a dream. Early as it was^ 
William was up before me, and I heard him 
singing in the garden below, as he had a habit 
of doing when alone. And although the quaint 
and beautiful words which he sang are doubtless 
familiar to most of my readers, I cannot resist 
quoting them at length: 

<' Throngh all the cliangiiig scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 
The praises of my God shall stUl 
My heart and tongue employ. 

" Of his deliverance I will boast, 
Till all that are distrest 
From my example comfort take, 
And charm their griefs to rest. 
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« Oh! magnify the Lard with me. 
With me exalt his mune : 
When in distress to him I call'd. 
He to mj reseoe came. 

'' The hosts of Ood encamp aroond 
The dwellings of the jnst ; 
Deliverance he affords to all 
Who on his sncconr tmst. 

« Oh ! make hut trial of Ids love ; 
Experience will decide. 
How hless'd are they, and only they. 
Who in his tmth confide. 

*^ Fear him, ye saints, and yon will then 
Have nothing else to fear; 
Make yon his service your delight, 
He'U make your wants his care." 

As William finished singing, he took up a 
handful of pebbles, and threw them at the 
window. " What, playing the gentleman already, 
John?'* exclaimed he, merrily, as I soon after- 
wards made my appearance in the garden; *4t 
is six o'clock.'* 

" I over-slept myself," replied I ; ** or, to con- 
fess the truth, never went to sleep at all until 
it was almost time to get up. I could not sleep 
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for thinking. Oh ! brother, is it not glorious P 
Hurrah for school and college ! I mean to work 
so hard and carry off all the prizes ; so I give 
you fair notice beforehand." 

''Thank you," said WUliam, laughing. 

"Won't we buy a lot of books?" continued 
I. " Only think how many we shall be able 
to get for a himdred pounds." 

"You forget that the hundred pounds was 
intended for the purchase of mourning." 

"And to feed strange cats." And again we 
burst into a merry laugh. 

" Somehow," said William, pausing at length 
in the midst of his mirth, "it does not seem 
quite right to laugh about it." 
' "Why not? I was not laughing at Uncle 
Jabez, but because I could not help it. I do 
feel so very happy and thankful." 

** So do I. And indeed we have great 
cause." 

" You will be a clergyman after aU, William." 

"If my father does not object; and I do 
not think that he will. I have no fear about 
my mother. Oh, John, what a sweet and 
solenm day that will be when I am permitted 
to preach for the first time. I have already^ 
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decided what sabject to diooee — ^^ Jesus Christ, 
and him omcified.' Is not that a beautifal 
text?'' 

" Yes, I almost think I oonid write a sermon 
myseli Of eonrse you will say a great deal 
about the love of Qod our Saviour. I hope I 
shall live to see that iaj, William." 

" I hope so, brother. You have nothing to 
do now, you know, but take your rest, and 
try and get strong and well as soon as you 
can/' 

" I do not believe that I shall ever be strong 
and weU. And I do not want to rest I want 
to study hard, and try and make up for lost 
time/' 

William shook his head. 

"Well, I must be ofif now," said he, after 
a pause. 

"Surely you are not going back to Mr. 
Martin's?" 

"Indeed I am. He was very kind to us 
when we needed kindness, and I do not think 
it would be just to go away and leave him 
all of a sudden — especially now when he is 
busy/' 

"How long do you intend remaining?" 
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'' Until he can get some one to fill my place.'' 

"I believe you are right, brother; but I 
could not do it. I could never settle quietly 
down to work with my head so full of new 
thoughts and plans." 

" Oh, yes, you could if you were to try, and 
if you thought it a duty." 

"I am afraid not," replied I, as I followed 
him indoors. 

My father went to his office, and my mother 
about her household tasks ; and for a little while 
all seemed to go on as usual But the time 
came when preparations began to be made for 
our departure; and amidst all our glad anti* 
cipations for the future, we felt sad at the 
thought of leaving the old house where we had 
known so much of joy and sorrow. There were 
the pleasant trees beneath whose shadow we 
had so often sat; the flowers we had planted; 
the garden in which we had walked, and talked, 
and sung; the cheerful sitting-room; the 
casement at which my brother had so often 
stood and ''talked with God," and where, in 
numberless instances^ God had heard and an- 
swered him in love. To be sure, God could 
do the same thing anywhere, at all times, and 
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in all places; but it was a hallowed spot 
nevertheless. 

There was the grave of our little sister " Sun- 
shine" to be visited, and the old house where 
Uncle Jabez died. Then it was that we told 
our mother about our having gone to see him 
in his coffin ; and she said that she was glad 
now that we had done so. And then she told 
us of the old Bible which she had discovered 
under his pillow after his death, and how 
soiled and worn it looked, perhaps from much 
reading, with the leaves folded down here and 
there, as if to mark certain passages, so that 
they might be the more easily turned to 
again. She would rather, she said, have found 
that Bible where she did, than a thousand 
pounds. 

We also called upon Mr. Martin, and good 
old Mrs. Blake. As we returned home from the 
latter, I could not help referring to the time 
when she and AHce had been obliged to work 
so hard; and telling her how much it had 
grieved me to perceive it. 

" But that is all over now, my son.'* 

'*Yes, mother, thank God." 

"Thank God!" replied she fervently. "But 
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you must never mention this to your father: 
it would only grieve him." 

"Not if you do not wish it. But your 
children, dear mother, will not easily forget 
how much you have done for them." 

Among the many places which we quitted 
with regret, I had almost forgotten to mention 
the quaint little church, with its venerable pastor, 
whose faithful ministry we had so long attended. 
How well I remember the last sermon I ever 
heard him preach. I have thought since that 
it must have had reference to us, and was pro- 
bably intended by the good old man as a 
warning. If so, it was not without its effect. 
His text was taken jfrom the sixteenth chapter of 
Matthew, the twenty-sixth verse: "For what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?" "A 
solemn question," said he, "which we should 
all do well to consider. The whole world — ^riches, 
and honour, and fame — even if it were possible 
to become possessed of these things, what would 
they be compared to Christ ? " 

Amid aU the wild dreams of my ambitious 
and aspiring boyhood my heart responded — 
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''Nothing/' Many years have since passed 
away^ and the answer is still the same— nay, 
it is a thonsand times more emphatic — ^^ No- 
thing. Christ is all in alV 

The day we left our cottage home a little 
wren, sitting on a tree outside the window, 
awoke us in the morning with his sweet and 
powerful voice as he had often done before, 
but never so loud and joyously — or else we 
fancied it. It seemed as if he was trilling 
forth all sorts of good wishes for the future. 
It was a glorious day. The sun shone brightly 
over-head. And the old trees nodded kindly 
to us as we passed. My mother's parting 
glance lingered on the little grave of her we 
left behind in the green churchyard, but 
not sadly, for she knew that her spirit was 
not there, but had gone up before us into 
heaven. 

As we went by the field path, my sister Alice 
pressed my arm, and pointed to a grotesque^ 
weather-beaten figure placed there as a kind of 
scarecrow to frighten away the birds; and I 
recalled to mind how we had once likened it 
to TIncle Jabez. I was sorry now tliat we 
had done so, remembering how much we owed 
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him. We seldom do or say a foolish or 
ill-natured thing without being sorry for it 
afterwards. 

Little was said so long as the old house 
appeared in sight. But very soon afterwards 
we might all have been heard speaking cheer- 
fully and hopefully of that new home to which 
we were going. 



CHAPTEB XXII. 



LIFE S CHANGES. 



Yeaks passed — years of toil and study, of 
mental vigour and bodily decay, of triumphs 
dearly purchased at the expense of health and 
strength, almost of life itself. The active 
mind was slowly and surely wearing away the 
feeble frame, xmtil at last, as Eobert Hall says, 
" I laid so many books on the top of my head 
that my brains could no longer move.'' A 
serious iUness followed, and I left college, and 
came home to be nursed. 

How grateful I was for all the little comforts 
— ^I thought them luxuries — ^which we now en- 
joyed. The strengthening food, the pleasant 
walks and drives in the open air, our quiet 
evenings enlivened by my sister's piano or some 
entertaining volume, even the blessings of light 
and warmth, were things for which, among 
my many lessons in the school of adversity, 
I learned to thank God. "Home," as my 
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sister Alice expressed it, "was all Sundays 
now." 

My father had become a partner in the firm 
in which he had so long been only a poor 
clerk. My dear mother looked at least ten 
years younger. Alice had grown into a fair, 
gentle girl, and was not deficient in the accom- 
plishments usually expected from her age and 
size. She could play and sing well enough to 
please her own family, and had a tolerable 
knowledge of languages. Like the rest of us, 
she had worked hard to make up for lost time. 
Charley was at school, and promised to be very 
clever. 

I hardly dare trust myself to speak of my 
eldest brother, William, lest I should be thought 
to exaggerate his worth and talent; his holy 
consistency of conduct; his simple and earnest 
piety; his strong intellect, and his child-like 
faith. To all of which many others can bear 
witness as well as myseK. At the time of 
which I write he was preparing for his admis- 
sion into the ministry. 

I foimd my dear mother still busy and active 
as of old — only in a diBferent sphere. I think 
she must have been very useful at that time; 
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aad the more bo because I know {hat Ae H^er 
failed to ask the blessing of God upon her earnest 
endeavours to do good. My mother had a kindly 
way of speaking to the poor. It had beeii 
truly obserTed that '^wise sayings frequently 
Ml to the ground, but a kind word is never 
thrown away." I am much inclined to agree 
with Coleridge in thinking "that advice*' — ^that 
wholesome and necessary medicine, so easy to 
administer and so very difficult to take — "that 
advice is like snow: the softer it fiaUs, the 
longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks 
into the heart." Very softly did it ever' ML 
from the lips of my dear mother. As a poor 
woman once observed, "She always seemed to 
speak right out of her own heart into theirs." 
She felt what she said, and they felt it toa 
Sympathy is the great bond of union in our 
intercourse with the poor — indeed with all. 

" How can I help feeling for them ? " she 
would frequently say to me afterwards, "when 
I look back upon the past, and remember all 
its sufferings and privations.'* 

Complaint was once made to h^ of the irri- 
table temper of a poor woman she sometimeB 
visited. My mother listened patiently to a 
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long oaialogue of hard epeeches^ and at its con- 
clusion said gently, '^ Poor thing ! She is, doubt- 
less, sorely tried with her large family, and 
having so much to do. It is easy enough to 
be patient and good-tempered when we have 
nothing to put us out.'* She remembered her 
own temptations. 

My mother called on. the pocnr woman. As 
she ascended the stairs she heard her raised 
voice speaking in angry tones to the little 
hindering things about her. Th®a followed a 
cry of pain. When she entered the room she 
saw the woman sitting on the floor with one 
of the children in her arms, its little face covered 
with blood. In striking it a slight blow the 
child had fallen, and cut its forehead against 
the sharp edge of the fender. 

" I would not have hurt her for the world,*' 
said the poor mother. ''But I am so busy, 
and they are always getting under my feet in 
this small, close room.'' 

"There is not much space to be sure," re- 
plied my mother, as she assisted in washing 
away the Uood firom the child's forehead, which 
she boxmd up with her handkerohie£ It was 
but a slight cut after alL 
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"It might have been worse," exclaimed the 
poor woman when my mother said so, thinking 
to comfort her. "I might have killed her. I 
get into snch terrible passions at times that 
I scarcely know what I am doing. It never 
nsed to be so. I think it must be the trouble 
and the hard work." 

" God never tries us above what we are able 
to bear," said my mother, "but has graciously 
promised that as our day, so shall our strength 
be. You must pray for more grace." 

" I have had but little time to pray of late," 
replied the poor woman, half impatiently. "It 
is as much as I can do to work hard, and try and 
keep a roof over our heads." 

"Prayer never yet hindered work," was the 
gentle reply. " If when you are much tried and 
harassed, and feel the most irritable, you would 
only lift up your heart to God, and say very 
softly to yourself, ' Lord, help me ! ' just those 
three words — you cannot think how much good 
it would do you." 

"I dare say it might," observed the woman, 
thoughtfully. " At any rate, I will try the very 
next time that I feel the fit coming on. Thank 
you for reminding me." 
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My mother soon afterwards got some of tho 
children admitted into the infant school ; and I 
have heard her say that, with God's help, the 
poor mother, after a time, became quite a 
different person, and was as remarkable for her 
gentleness and long-suffering as she had for- 
merly been for her impatience and irritability. 

Another poor woman in answer to a rebuke, 
kindly administered, but not by mother — she 
never rebuked any one — once said in her presence, 
"I know it was wrong, but I could not help 
it. I could not help wishing yesterday, as we 
sat in church, and the cold wind came rushing 
into the free seats every time the door was opened, 
that my poor children were better clad. And I 
almost determined not to bring them again, I 
am afraid I thought more about these things 
than the sermon." 

"Do you know that a murmuring spirit is a 
great sin in the sight of God?" inquired her 
admonisher. 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" It must have been very cold where you sat," 
said my mother, gently. 

" It was, indeed. But I have not told you all, 
and how I dared to ask in my rebellious heart 
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why there should be such distinctioiis as rich and 
poor in the land.* 

My moUier tamed away her head* Even thus 
had she questioned once in her despair^ She left 
her firiend to deal with the colprit^ who appeared 
to be already sufficiently penitent, and on her 
way home ordered a certain number of the 
neatest and warmest little cloaks imaginable, 
such as might well defy wind and weather^ and 
gladden that poor erring, loving mother's heart 

Had my dear mother never known pov^ty 
herself, would she have felt thus tenderly for 
others? Would she — ^would any of us — have 
been so thankful for the comforts which we now 
had, or so mindful of the conif orts of others ? I 
believe not. Adversity was the school which 
prepared us for the proper enjoyment of pros- 
perity. 

It was a long time before I was able to return 
to college. In that quiet interval I learned 
many useful lessons, which were of service to me 
all my life afterwards — of more real service 
perhfkps than those brilliant acquirements which 
it had been my great aim to obtain — patience 
and submission, instead of praise and honour; 
and to esteem the glory of God far above all 
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earthly triumphs. When I did go back at 
length, it was with a chastened and subdued 
spirit, conscious not only of its own weakness, 
but also of its strength. Weak in itself, but 
strong in Christ ; looking beyond the laurel to 
the palm, and the crown of glory that fadeth 
not away. It seems wonderful now to look 
back upon my past life, and se6 trials, and 
affiotions, and poverty, and ill-health, all work- 
ing together for good, according to the gracious 
promise of a covenant-keeping God. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

TEACHINGS OP ADVBRSITT. 

And now the pleasant task which has begmled 
so many hours draws to a dose. But little 
more remains to be told. My brother William 
became a minister of the gospel. Mr. Martin 
came to hear him preach his first sermon. He 
never said how he liked it: he was always a 
man of few words ; but I saw him wipe away 
the tears once or twice during its delivery. I 
think that my mother wept too; but if so, it 
was for joy. 

Charley became a medical man, and was es- 
teemed clever in his profession; but he never 
discovered any radical cure for headache — the 
more is the pity. 

Alice and my mother might still occasionally 
be seen making shirts and other garments, to 
be given to the poor. In due time my sister 
married, and left us, to become the mistress of 
a happy home of her own. I remember that 
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she wore the Kttle pearl cross on her wedding 
day, and that it was her only ornament ; neither 
did she appear to require any other. 

When my father retired from the firm, I took 
his place. There was no longer any occasion 
for me to work harder than I pleased,, or my 
strength wonld permit, and I thanked God for 
it. Nevertheless, I took care to do my duty, 
and to see that others did theirs, and that 
none among them were over-tasked, or had just 
cause of complaint. I always made it a rule 
to give them a half- holiday on Saturday after- 
noon, thereby lessening the temptation to in- 
fringe upon sabbath duties. I believe this, in 
many instances, to have been productive of the 
best results, and trust ere long to see it more 
generally adopted. 

If the winter proved unusually hard, and coals 
and provisions dear and scarce, as they are apt 
to be at such times, I always gave the clerks 
a small gratuity, in memory of that welcome 
note God sent so many years before. 

I never thought once that I could have settled 
down so quietly to business as I did, and I do 
not believe that my parents thought so either; 
but I saw that it gave them pleasure, and it 
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appeared to be the path of daiy. I remained 
with them as long as they lived, and haye 
reason to hope that I was a comfort to them ia 
their old age. They often said so, my mother 
especially, which is a consolation to me now that 
thej are gone. 

My health was never very strong; but the 
world held fewer temptations in consequence. 
After all my early dreams of fame and honour, 
the only thing I ever did likely to live after me, 
was to write this little book, which may God 
bless to those who read it. It has been to me 
a labour of love. Many a time while looking 
back upon the past, and recalling to mind 
how goodness and mercy had followed me all 
the days of my life, I have been forced to 
lay aside the pen in order to wipe away 
the grateful tears that rushed unbidden to my 
eyes. 

In writing, however, I have had a higher 
motive than that of merely giving or receiving 
pleasure: namely, the hope of being useful; 
and the affectionate desire " to comfort all those 
who are in any trouble by the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God." Truly 
there is no teacher like experience ; nevertheless 
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we may often learn very much firom the expe- 
rience of others. 

Adversity is a common thing in this world 
of trial and change. Every day we hear of 
some strange reverse of fortune, or what we 
call strange, for they are all of God's appointing, 
and ordained for some wise and good purpose. 
A beautiful truth lies hidden in the philosophy 
of the ancient Greeks, when they term misfortune 
"the holy." God deals with us as with dear 
children. If he sends trouble it is in love, and 
in order to make us wiser, and holier, and better ; 
to wean us from the world, and draw us nearer 
and nearer to himself. Great riches, and long 
continued prosperity, are apt to harden the heart. 
"Because they have no changes," says the 
psalmist, "therefore they fear not God." "In 
trouble," writes an aged and experienced Chris- 
tian, "God is often teaching us some great 
lesson. When he sees that we have learned it 
by heart, it may be that he will give us a 
short holiday, or perhaps a harder lesson still. 
He knows what is best for us." 

The teachings of adversity are faith, patience, 
long-suffering, thankfulness, sympathy, love — 
faith in a prayer-hearing and a prayer-answering 
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God; patience in tribulation, knowing that "pati- 
ence worketh experience, and experience hope ;" 
long - suflfering with joyfulness, remembering 
that "whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth;" 
thankfulness, not only for great and special 
mercies, but because "the goodness of God 
endureth continually — every day;'* sympathy 
with our fellow creatures, with the poor, and 
sorrowful, and hungry, and cold, and tempted, 
having ourselves endured the same afflictions 
and temptations ; love to God and man. 

It may be justly said, that adversity does not 
always terminate in prosperity. Nevertheless, 
its teachings are the same, and will enable us 
cheerfully and patiently to abide God's time for 
our deliverance from trouble, or to trust in his 
love to strengthen and support us under it. 
Every family has not an Uncle Jabez. But the 
Eev. Thomas Boston tells us, "that those who 
sincerely come to Christ must be content to put 
a blank in his hand. We must leave him to 
fill it up. Here and there it may be that the 
lines will fall to us in pleasant places ; but, if 
we are God's children, we shall be sure to find 
a great many crosses, and to acknowledge 
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afterwards the 'needs be* for every one of 
them." 

In adversity let ns pray, and trust, and wait 
the moving of the cloud. Every storm has its 
mission, and will pass away when that mission 
is fulfilled. We all know how beautiful is the 
clear shining after rain. 

In prosperity let us be thankful and pitiful. 
Many are the trials and temptations of the 
poor : God alone sees how many, and how 
bitter. May he give the will with the power 
to relieve them. 
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with Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2a. extra boards, gilt edges. 

CHILD'S BOOK OF POETRY. Original and Selected.' 
ISmo, with Engraviugs, la. tfd. cloth boards, ueat. 

CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE. With Coloured Engrav- 
iugs, 2s. iu faucy covers. 

CHRISTIAN CHAPLET : a Wreath of Prose, Poetry, 
and Art. Foolscap 8vo, Coloured Engraviugs, 5a. elegantly bouud. 

CHRISTIAN GARLAND : a Companion for Leisure Hours. 
Foolscap 8vo, Coloured Engraviugs, 5s. exira boards, gilt edges. 

CHRISTIAN WREATH OF PROSE, POETRY, AND 

ART. Foolscap 8vo, Coloured Eugraviugs, ds. extra boards. 

CITY COUSINS. 18mo, with Engravings, Is. 6d. boards ; 
2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

CLAIMS OF THE GOSPEL ON THE YOUNG. By 

the Rev. J. Pakkeb, of Philadelphia. Is. cloth boards. 

CORONAL, The : A Book for all Seasons, at Home and 
Abroad. Foolscap Svo, with eight beautiful Eugraviugs iu Oil 
Colours, 5s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

COTTAGE READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. Cheap and 
New Series, 6d. bound in limp cloth. 

COTTAGE READINGS IN POETRY. Cheap and New 
Ser.es. 6d. in limp cloth. 

DAYBREAK IN BRITAIN. With Engravings, Is. 
doth boards; Is. 6d. extra boards. 

EARTH'S RICHES; or, Undergound Stores. Foolscap 
8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards ; 3s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. New Edition. 18mo, 
with Engravings. Is, cloth boards ; 2s. roan or silk. 
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FLOWERS FROM MANY LANDS. A Christian Com- 
pamoa for Hours of Recreatiou. With superior Engravings of 
Flowers m Oil Colours, 5i. elegautly bound, gilt edges. 

FOUNTAINS OF LIVING WATERS. 18mo, Is. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

FRANK HARRISON. A Tale for Boys. 18mo, with 
Engravings, Is. cloth boards. 

FRANK NETHERTON; or, The Talisman. 18mo, with 
Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

GIFT-BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. Royal 32ino, Is. 6d. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 

GILBERT GRESHAM. ISmo, with fine Engravings, 
Is. 6d, cloth boards ; 28. extra boards, gilt edges. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS, FOR COTTAGE 
HOMES. Cheap and new Series, containing 160 pages of good 
sized type; neatly bound in limp cloth, 6d. 

GOLDEN MUSHROOM. ISmo, with Engravings, Is. 6d. 
doth boards; 2s. extra boards. 

GRACE ABBOTT; or, The Sunday Tea-party. 18mo. 
With Engravings, 8d. in limp cloth, gilt edges. 

GRANDMAMMA WISE; or, Visits to Rose Cottage. 
With Coloured Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

GUIDE TO THE SAVIOUR. Is, doth ; Is. 6d. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 

HANNAH LEE ; or, Rest for the Weary. 18mo, with 
Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 28. extra boards. 

HARRIET RUSSELL, The Yovnq Sekvant Maid. 

18mo, with Engraviugs, Is. cloth boards; Is. 6d. extra boards, gilt 
edges. 

HARTFIELD; or, Emily at School. ISmo, Is. 6d. doth 
boards ; 2s. extra gilt. 
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HARRY THE SAILOR BOY AND HIS UNCLE OIL- 
BERT. 18mo, with Engravings, Is. cloth boards; Is. 6d. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 

HISTORICAL TALES FOR YOUNG PROTESTANTS. 

Royal 18ino, with Engravings, 28. doth boards ; 2s. 6d. extra boards. 

HIVE AND ITS WONDERS. 18mo, with Engravings, 
Is. cloth boards ; la. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 

HOME LIFE. 18mo, with Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth 
boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt. 

IRISH STORIES. 18mo, with Engravings, 2s. cloth bds. 

ISABEL; or, Influence. 18mo, with Engravings, Is. cloth 
boards. 

JOHNNY M'KAY; or, The Sovereign. 18mo, with En- 
gravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 28. extra boards, gilt edges. 

KATIE SEYMOUR; or. How to make others Happy. 
18tno, with Coloured Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

LESSONS FROM LIFE; or. Brief Memoirs of Kitto, 
Bethunes, Elisabeth Fry, Wheeler, and Martyu. New and Cheap 
Series. 6d. limp cloth. 

LIFE OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 

IBono, with Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

LIFE OF FRANCIS LORD BACON. By the Rev. 
J. SoRTAiN, A.B. Portrait. Foolscap Svo. 3s. 6d. extra cloth bds. 

LIFE OF AMELIA OPIE. By Miss Beightwell. 
Portrait. Foolscap Svo, Ss. in cloth boards ; 3s. 6d. extra boards. 

LIFE OF MISS SARAH MARTIN, of Great Yarmouth; 
with Extracts from her Writings and Journals. ISmo, Is. cloth bds. 

LIFE'S MORNINO; 0T^ Counsels and Encouragements 
for Youthful Christians. 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. extra boards. 
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LITTLE MAY; or, "Of what Use ami?" 18mo, with 
Engravings, Is. 6d. clolh boards ; 28. extra boards, gilt edges. 

LITTLE GUIDE OF ADRIGHOOLE; or, How to be 
Happy. With Engraviugs, 28. 6d. cloth boards ; 3s. extra boards. 

LIYES OF THE C^SARS. By Cathebine Sinclair. 

With Eograviugs, Is. 6d. boards. 

LOOK UP ; or, Girls and Flowers. 18mo, with Engrav- 
iugs. Is. 6d. neat boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

MACKEREL WILL. 18mo, with Engravings, Is. cloth bds. 

MADEIRA PERSECUTIONS. Chiefly compiled by per- 
mission from the "Life of Hewitaou," and "Madeira in 1846." 
By the Rev. W. Carus Wilson, m.a. Royal 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth bds. 

MARGARET BROWNING ; or, Trust in God. 18mo, 
with Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

MARGARET CRAYEN ; or, Beauty of the Heart. 18mo, 
with Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

MARTYR'S DAUGHTER; and other Stories. 18mo, 
Engravings, 8d. in limp cloth, gilt edges. 

MATTY GREGG ; or, the Woman that did what she could. 
By the late Miss S. Fby. 18mo, with Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth 
boards ; 2s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 

MAY COYERLEY, The Yotjng Deessmakee. ISmo, 

with Engravings, 2s. cloth boards. 

MEMOIRS OF OLD HUMPHREY. With Gleanings 
from his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse. With Steel-plate Portrait. 
The Thirty-sixth Tlicusaud. 18mo, 2s. cloth boards. 

MIDSHIPMAN IN CHINA; or, RecoUections of the 
Chinese. Is. cloth boards ; Is. 6d. doth boards, gilt edges. 

MISSIONARY BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. A First 
Book on Missions. 18mo, with Engravings, Is. cloth; la. 6d. 
extra board.% gilt edges. 
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MORE, MRS. HANNAH, 'Tis all foe the Best, akd 
OTHBR Nabratiybs. New and Cheap Series, 6d. in limp doth. 

MOTHER'S MISSION. Royal 18mo, with fine Engrav- 
ings, 3s. cloth boards ; 3s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 

MY BROTHER BEN. 18mo, with Engravings. Is. 
doth boards ; Is. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 

MY POETRY BOOK. 18mo, with three beautifol Colonred 
EngraTiogs, Is. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

NATURE'S WONDERS. ISmo, with Engravings, 28. 
doth boards. 

NECESSITY AND CONTRIVANCE; or, Food, aothing, 
and Shelter. 18mo, with Engraviugs, 2s. cloth boards. 

NO WORK, NO WAGES; and other Stories. With 
Engravings. 8d. limp cloth. 

NORAH AND HER KERRY COW; or, The Bible the 
Best Guide. ISmo, with Engravings, Is. cloth boards; Is. 6d. 
extra boards, gilt edges. 

ORPHAN'S FRIEND. 32mo. 8d. cloth boards; Is. 
half bound. 

PALISSY, THE HuGUEiroT Potter. By C. L. Brioht- 

WBLL. Royal 18mo, with numerous fine Engravings, 28. 6d. doth 
boards ; 3s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

PEEPS AT NATURE. 18mo, with Engravings, Is. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

PICTURE SCRAP BOOK; or, Happy Hours at Home. 
In Two Parts, royal 4co, finely printed on Tinted Paper. Each 
Part complete in itself, 43. in cover; or bound together, gilt 
edges, 8s. [J. Handtome Present for the NunertfJ] 

ROBERT DAWSON, or. The Brave Spirit. ISmo, with 
Eagravings, Is 6d. boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 
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ROSA'S CHILDHOOD; or, E very-day. Scenes. 18mo, 
with Engravings, Is. doth ; Is. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 

ROSEBUD, The: A Cliristiaii Gift to the Young. Fine 
Wood and Coloured Engravings. Royal 16ino. 4s. extra boards, 
gilt edges. 

STORIES OF SCHOOLBOYS. First and Second Series. 
18mo, with Engravings. Each volume Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. 
extra boards, gilt edges. 

STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. 18mo, with Engrav- 
ings, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 

SUNDAY HOURS. A Book for Young People. 18mo, 
with Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards; 29. extra boards, gilt edges. 

THE BOY'S WEEK-DAY BOOK. With a Steel Frontis- 
piece and other Engravings. Royal 18 mo, 3s. cloth boards, gilt 
edges ; Ss. half-bound morocco ; 6s. 6d. calf. 

THE GIRL'S WEEK-DAY BOOK. With a Steel Frontis- 
piece and other Engravings. Royal 18mo, Ss. cloth boards, gilt 
edges ; 5 s. half-bound morocco ; 6s. 6d. calf. 

THE GREAT QUESTION; WiU you Consider the 
Subject of Personal Religion ? By Henry A. Boardman, d.d., 
of Philadelphia. Royal ISmo, Is. 6d. doth boards. 

THE DIYINE LIFE. A Book of Facts and Histories, 
By the Rev. J. Kbnnedy, m.a. Foolscap Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

THE ENGLISH PEASANT GIRL. 18mo, with En- 
gravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

THE LOST KEY. By the Author of " The Little Water- 
cress Sellers." ISmo, with Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards; 28. 
extra boards, gilt edges. 

THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST ; with Explanatory Ob- 
servations and Illustrations. Designed for Young People. ISmo, 
with Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. half-bound. 
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THE MIRAGE OF LIFE. ISnio, Is. cloth boards ; Is. 6d. 
extra cloth botrds. 

THE OBJECT OF UFE. Foolscap 8vo, with superior 
Engraviogs, 8s. doth boardi. 

THE SPENSERS ; or, Chronicles of a Country Hamlet. 
By the Author of " Story of a Pocket Bible." Foolscap 8vo. £n- 
graviugs, 3s. 6d. cloth boards ; 4s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

THE STORY OF A POCKET BIBLE. By the Author 
of ** Gilbert Gresham," *' Stories of Schoolboys/' eto. foolscsp 8vo. 
with EngraTings, 3s. 3d. beards ; 48. extra gilt, 

THE SWEET STORY OF OLD. Royal 16mo. with three 
beautiful Coloured Illustrations and Wood Engravings. Tenth" 
Thousand. 2s. 6d. extra cloth boards. 

THE WORKINO BOY'S SUNDAY. 18mo, with Engrav- 
ings, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

THE YOUNa EJSVELOPE MAKERS. By the late 
Miss S. Fjely. 18mo, with Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 28. 
extra boards, gilt edges. 

THE YOUNG HOP PICKERS. By the late Miss S. 
Fkt. With Engravings, Is. cloth boards ; Is. 6d. extra boards, 
gilt edges. 

VILLAGE SCIENCE ; or, The Laws of Nature Explained. 
18mo, with Engravings, 2s. cloth boards. 

WALKS WITH MAMMA; or, Conversations upon Natural 
History. 18mo, with Engravings, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. extsa boards. 

WAYSIDE FRAGMENTS; or, Wonders in Common 
Things. 18mo, with Engraviogs, Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 
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